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PREFACE 


T HIS Handbook has been prepared by the Local Com- 
mittee organizing the Oxford Synchronized Conferences 
1935 in order that our visitors may have in convenient form 
a description of the life and surroundings of the University 
and City of Oxford. Two-thirds of the book, pages 1 to 244, 
have already appeared as The Handbook to the University of 
Oxford. We are very much indebted to its publishers, the 
Oxford University Press, for allowing us to borrow these 
pages and to bind up with them articles on subjects not dealt 
with in the Handbook. I also wish, as Editor, to express the 
thanks of the Press Committee to those who have so willingly 
contributed the special articles, and my own thanks to the 
Publications Committee, and particularly to its Chairman, 
Mr. Cole, and its indefatigable Honorary Secretary, Miss 
M. W. Overend, B.A., who, with the Press, have reduced my 
task almost to a sinecure. 

The programme of the Synchronized Conferences, and 
the particular interests of the constituent bodies, have been 
described elsewhere; but it gives the Press Committee par- 
ticular pleasure to be able to print as a foreword to Oxford 
1935 a message from the Hon. Oliver Stanley, M.P., Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education. His predecessor, Lord 
Halifax, as Chancellor of the University, will honour the 
Conference by his presence at the official opening ceremony. 

Perhaps the most important service of .Conferences such 
as these is in providing outside the formal meetings for 
discussions between member and member. An assemblage 
with so wide a variety of national outlook has never before, 

I think, been brought together in one Conference to discuss 
Education, and those of us who live and work in Oxford are 
looking forward to receiving in exchange for this description 
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Preface 

of our own modest endeavour a rich harvest of experience 
from many other countries. We hope that our visitors will 
enjoy their stay in Oxford, and we thank them for coming. 

CITY EDUCATION OFFICES A. C. CAMERON 

July 12 1935. Editor. 
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FOREWORD 


I AM very glad to be able to contribute a Foreword to the 
Handbook which is issued in connexion with the World 
Federation of Education Associations at Oxford in August 
1 935 - 

International relations are perhaps at this moment not at 
their happiest, and, after a period during which an earnest 
endeavour was made to put into practice the ideals under- 
lying the League of Nations, some at least of the great Powers 
have now frankly rejected the idea briefly described as inter- 
nationalism in favour of an ardent, and sometimes bitter, 
nationalism. Nevertheless, in many spheres a great deal 
of sound work is, in fact, being done by international co- 
operation, and it may well be hoped that the scope of this 
work will gradually be extended so as to include eventually 
the major problems. 

To my mind there are three main objects to be achieved 
by international conferences. The first — and perhaps the 
most important — is to enable individuals to examine at first 
hand the detailed administration of foreign countries and so 
to provide themselves with an informed background for 
their study of general world policy. The second object is to 
provide a sort of clearing-house so that the best ideas of one 
nation may be appropriated to the common stock of world 
knowledge and experience. And the third object is to bring 
together in the sympathetic atmosphere of a common quest 
students of all countries, in the assurance that they will by this 
means take back with them a greater measure of understand- 
ing and fellowship and a greater will for international peace. 

These objects we may hope will be achieved by the present 
Conference. Education is a subject on which all the nations 
of the world can join hands in their common desire to benefit 
the rising generation; at the same time, education also pro- 
vides sufficient scope for disagreement on matters of detail 
to ensure a healthy and intelligent discussion. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD 

B)’ SIR CHARLES MALLET 

THE MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITY 

i 

T HE University of Oxford may be said to date from 
the reign of King Henry II. There is no ground for 
attributing its foundation to King Alfred, and there is little 
reason to think that it originated in the cloisters of St. 
Frideswide’s or in the early monasteries near. But there is 
truth in the tradition which places an ancient Saxon convent 
on the spot where Christ Church stands. The monks of 
Abingdon had great possessions long before the Norman 
Conquest. The Collegiate Church of St. George within the 
Castle, and the Abbeys of Eynsham and Oseney outside, no 
doubt, brought clerks to Oxford in early Norman times. 
Henry I, we are told, delighted in their conversation. He 
built a palace at Beaumont, where his indefatigable grandson 
often stayed, and there are traces of lectures being given to 
Oxford students in his day. Theobald of Etampes — ‘Stam- 
pensis’ — a Master from Caen, was teaching clerks in Oxford 
before 1117. Robert Pullen, a well-known theologian, and 
Vacarius, a great Lombard jurist, possibly taught there about , 
n 33 and 1149. And in the latter part of the twelfth century 
su ch simple schools as already existed developed, rather 
suddenly it seems, into a Studium Generale, a home for 
tasters and students gathering from all parts. Abroad, 
^specially in Bologna and in Paris, great schools were coming 
mto being, in which the universitas, the whole body of Masters 
or students there collected, established corporate organiza- 
tions, with privileges and customs of their own. Paris had 
grown, under Abelard and his successors, into the first city 

°t teaching in the medieval world, and Englishmen had 
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The Medieval University 


2 

In the early history of the University a few clear dates stand 
out. An incident in the winter of 1208-9, in which one or 
two clerks were hanged by the townsmen, scattered the 
scholars for the moment, and led to a sharp quarrel between 
Church and State. The townsmen, though backed by King 
John, had to yield. In 1214 the Pope’s Legate dictated terms 
in a famous Ordinance, the first of the University’s Charters. 
The townsmen agreed to limit their rents, and undertook to 
pay a small tribute to the University for ever. That payment, 
taken over by the Eynsham monks and later by the Royal 
Treasury, still goes on. University Chests were established 
to receive it and any other small endowments which the 
University secured. The first step had been taken in impos- 
ing the University’s authority on the town. In the years 
which followed disorders frequently recurred. Once, in 
1238, there was a riot which mobbed a Papal Legate, and both 
townsmen and students suffered for the affront. In 1244 and 
again in 1268 there were great quarrels with the Jews, then 
rich and powerful, who probably took advantage of im- 
pecunious students. More than once — conspicuous dates are 
1252, 1274, and 1334 — there were fierce quarrels between the 
rival Nations, Northerners and Southerners, among the 
scholars. And again and again there were outbreaks of ill- 
feeling between Town and Gown, outbreaks amounting at 
times to battles, when the lanes around St. Mary’s ran with 
blood. 

. There were outbreaks of this nature in 1228 and in many 
of the years which followed. There was a great riot, not 
unconnected with politics — Simon de Montfort and the 
Barons were then in arms against the King — which led to a 
secession of discontented students in 1264. There was another 
which caused a famous secession to Stamford seventy years 
later. But the most formidable of all these disorders were the 
two great fights between the scholars and the townsmen in 
1298 and in 1355. In 1298 the townsmen complained to the 
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History of the University 

King that the criminals of two counties made their home in 
Oxford and wore the habit of Oxford clerks. In 1355, on 
St. Scholastica’s Day, long remembered as a black day in 
Oxford history, the countrymen poured in through the gates 
of the town in overwhelming numbers, broke into the halls 
and fired them, attacked even a procession of Friars and 
dashed the crucifix to the ground. From almost all these 
encounters the University, with Church and King behind it, 
emerged stronger than before. Its claims were not all 
usurpations. It needed a voice in preventing exactions, in 
fixing rents and regulating prices. But the Royal Charters, 
from 1244 onwards, steadily extended the privileges of the 
scholars, and after the Slaughter of 1355 the Chancellor 
acquired an almost irresistible authority over the trade and 
independence of the town. 

As the thirteenth century proceeded the University’s power 
and importance grew. Hundreds of students of all ranks 
and classes, many of them, no doubt, poor, and many of them 
very young, gathered in Schools Street by St. Mary’s Church. 
Their numbers have been greatly overstated. In the thir- 
teenth century an average of some 1,500 students seems 
likely, arid that figure, if at times exceeded, may have fallen 
to something like 600 after the Black Death. They lived at 
first in lodgings, inns, and halls. And the small societies in 
the early halls may have enjoyed a good deal of independence, 
until they developed into boarding-houses ruled by Prin- 
cipals whom the University supervised. Living was often 
inexpensive : fees were low and teaching cheap. Eightpence 
or tenpence a week could be made to cover the cost of com- 
mons : two or three shillings a week could be made to cover 
most that a student had to pay. But the higher University 
degrees involved heavy expenditure as well as a long course 
of education. Most Oxford clerks in the Middle Ages nrob 
ably had at least two meals a day and as much meat and beer 
as they needed. Fires were comparatively rare, and cold and 
darkness in winter too common. But the average student had 
hB Comforts ’ hls bed > chalr > table, chest, a manuscript 
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The Medieval University 

perhaps, and sufficient garments, tunic, tabard, toga, some- 
times gaily coloured. If lie were musical, he might have a 
lute or harp; if fond of lighting, a knife or sword or bow and 
arrows. And many of them, though clerks, were undoubtedly 
fond of fighting. Oxford had some fame in that respect, and 
most of the early statutes we possess, collected probably 
about 1275, arc concerned with the maintenance of order. 
Some students also indulged in sports and pets, in cock- 
fighting and poaching, in dogs and hawks and ferrets. But 
such habits were not encouraged by the authorities. ‘Unclean 
beasts’ were denounced in regulations. Games of ball 
were curiously suspect. Dancing was the invention of the 
devil. Drinking and singing were less easy to repress, and 
drinking was of course the most frequent cause of disorder. 
But the songs of the students triumphed alike over dis- 
cipline and care. Hymns and love-songs, devotional and 
dissolute, they come down to us curiously mingled : and the 
world of the singers is a world of joyous licence hardly held 
in awe by the authority of the Church. 

3 

St. Mary’s Church, with the little Schools about it, was 
for long the centre of University life It was not till the 
fourteenth century that the Old House of Congregation, 
a two-storied building added by Bishop Cobham of Worcester 
to the north-cast of the Church, gave the University a 
habitation of its own. 1 Then the Lesser Congregation of 
Regents or teachers met in the lower story, and in the room 
above the first University Library was kept. It was not till 
the fifteenth century that an Abbot of Oseney built the first 
permanent block of Arts Schools, 2 or that the splendid Divi- 
nity School was begun. 3 The Great Congregation of Regents 
and Non-Regents, the real Parliament of the University, 
met for long in the choir of St. Mary’s; and the Faculty of 
Arts, sometimes called the Black Congregation, probably 
held in early days its own meetings in St. Mildred’s Church 
’ Begun 1320. 1 1439- 3 From 1430 onwards. 
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near by. At St. Mary’s, Edmund Rich, the first recorded 
Master of Arts, student and teacher, Archbishop and Saint, 
must have received his degree; and at St. Mary’s early 
Chancellors presided, Ralph of Maidstone, Richard of Wych, 
and the magnificent Thomas de Cantelupe, the friend of both 
Earl Simon and King Edward. The Chancellor’s jurisdiction 
steadily increased. His Court took cognizance of all sorts of 
offences. Masters and students as well as townsmen came 
under his authority, but the penalties he inflicted were as a 
rule light. The University Taxors date from King John. 
The University Proctors are first mentioned in 1248. And 
the system of University education grew and developed all 
the time. 


The Seven Liberal Arts of ancient days were still the basis 
of teaching. The Trivium, Grammar, Rhetoric, and Dialectic, 
included the study of Latin and of logic, a smattering of 
classics and philology, and probably the elements of Roman 
Law. The Quadrivinm included Music, Arithmetic, Geo- 
metry, and Astronomy, and taught at first little beyond the 
elements of each. At Oxford, where every scholar had to 
enter his name on the roll of a Regent Master, the basis of 
education was grammar, both Latin prose and Latin verse. 
Rhetoric and dialectic succeeded to grammar. Rhetoric 


taught men to compose and to persuade. Dialectic taught 
them logic, trained them in argument and disputation. 
Aristotle and Boethius provided them with text-books. 
Cicero and Virgil, Ovid and Terence, Livy, Tacitus, and 
Lucan, revealed the treasures of the past. But at Oxford the 
four Arts of the Quadrivium also held their own. Music 
attained in time to the honour of a degree. Arithmetic owed 
much of its importance to the Calendar; it helped, with 
astronomy , to fix ecclesiastical dates. Geometry was founded 

upon Euclid. Astronomy was based on Ptolemy’s system in 

which sun and planets revolved around the earth. It was 
closely allied to astrology. The stars, in the opinion of many 
serious students, still ruled over the destinies of man. Y 
The Seven Arts were supplemented by the Three Philoso- 
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The Medieval University 

phics. Natural Philosophy opened the world of science. 
Moral Philosophy examined the meaning of duty, con- 
science, will. Metaphysical Philosophy peered into the 
problems of the origin and future of mankind. In each 
field alike, in logic and rhetoric, in physics and metaphysics, 
in ethics, politics, and economics, Aristotle was the indis- 
pensable guide. Under the shadow of his name the Arts 
course, the basis of the University system, prospered, though 
there were probably many arts students who never advanced 
to a degree. For two years the Arts student attended lectures, 
took part in exercises, learned to analyse, to discuss and to de- 
bate. The disputations of his third year led up to Responsions 
in his fourth. After that he proceeded to Determination, 
satisfied a board of Masters that he had read the necessary 
books and completed the necessary exercises, and proved him- 
self able to dispute. At Determination he passed into the rank 
of Bachelors; but three more years were needed before the 
still more elaborate ceremony of Inception could take place. 
Then at last the Arts student received the Master’s degree and 
took rank as a Regent or teacher. For the higher Faculties, 
Medicine, Law, Theology, years of further study were needed 
and heavy costs were generally incurred. 

Theology ranked as the supreme science. The University 
depended on the Church, and the clerks of Oxford were 
quick to feel the new impulse to religion given by the Friars. 
In 1221 the Dominicans appeared as preachers in the Jewry, 
and some three years later the Franciscans followed in their 
steps. In 1244 the Grey Friars secured permission from the 
King to break through the south wall of the town and to 
make themselves a home among the marshes of the Thames. 
There their Schools soon became famous. Robert Grosseteste, . 
who taught in the Friars’ Schools before he passed on to a 
bishopric, was one of the strongest friends of the young 
University. Adam Marsh, the ‘Illustrious Doctor’, was 
counsellor and mentor to Simon de Montfort. And Roger 
Bacon, devoted admirer both of Adam and of Grosseteste, 
carried the learning of the Friars to heights which made men 
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count him a magician. Other Friars followed the Franciscans, 
notably the Carmelites in Beaumont and the Augustinians 
near Smith Gate. The Friars had their differences with the 
University. But their teachers fascinated Oxford thought. 
The discovery of Aristotle’s scientific writings, an intellectual 
revolution for thirteenth-century Europe, gave fresh interest 
to the age-long effort to explore through philosophy the prob- 
lems of life. Thomas Aquinas, the great Dominican, set him- 
self to prove that Aristotle and Plato were alike forerunners 
of the Christian faith. The old controversies between Realists 
and Nominalists, which had absorbed the earlier Schoolmen, 
gave way to new Scholastic problems even more audacious 
and intricate. John Duns Scotus lectured in Oxford probably 
about 1300. William of Ockham with his destructive criticism 
startled the next generation and became a dangerous 
opponent of the Popes. Both of these great speculative 
leaders learned to think in the Franciscan Schools. 

Wycltffe was no Friar but a practical reformer. He taught 
Oxford to apply the fearless spirit of the Schoolmen to the 
abuses of the medieval Church. But even now a curious un- 
certainty hangs over his Oxford career. Pie was Master of 


Balliol in 1360-1. He may very probably have been Warden 
of Canterbury College later. He was a well-known theolo- 
gian with a great following in the University when he stepped 
into politics as an ally of John of Gaunt. The poor priests 
whom he sent out to teach his doctrines were in spirit not un- 
like the early Friars. His tracts appealed to his countrymen in 
trenchant English. . His protest against Papal encroachments, 
his searching criticisms of the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
and above all his great translation of the Bible, roused strong 
enthusiasm among Oxford men. Years passed before 
authority and reaction triumphed, before Archbishop Arundel 
and his successors stamped out for a time the movement for 
reform m the Church. 


The fifteenth 
ing period in 


4 

century proved for the most part a disappoint- 
University history. The Great Schism in the 
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Papacy shook the foundations of religion. Bishops ‘lived 
high in the King’s Court’, but the spirit and influence of the 
Church declined. ‘Wicked and debauched persons’, it was 
said, secured degrees at Oxford: ‘virtue and learning went 
barefoot’. The halls decayed, though every scholar was now 
required to reside in some hall or college. Numbers declined. 
The old love of disorder showed itself, and in the country, 
under weak administration, it developed into Civil War. 
Yet the Lancastrian Princes were good friends to the Univer- 
sity. Cardinal Beaufort, once Chancellor of Oxford, was a 
commanding figure in the State. Duke Humphrey of 
Gloucester was a notable patron. The list of Chancellors 
included several eminent men — Richard Courtenay, who 
defied Archbishop Arundel, Gilbert Kymer, a prominent 
Court physician, Thomas Gascoigne, a bustling, picturesque 
reformer, Doctors and Bishops of influence in their day. But 
great prelates, a Bourchier, a Neville, a Morton, immersed 
in political business, could not be expected to live in Oxford, 
and the Chancellor became more and more an absent digni- 
tary, while the resident Vice-Chancellor represented him and 
did the work. 

Complaints of poverty continued to be very frequent. Yet 
the University found money for great designs. The new 
Divinity School was a noble building. The new Library added 
above it, and endowed with Duke Humphrey’s famous books, 
offered a worthy example for Bodley to surpass. Before the 
new Library was finished St. Mary’s had to be largely rebuilt. 
New University Chests were founded, but their contents were 
not always properly looked after. And one new development 
of great importance saw a Press in the High Street printing 
Oxford Books. Far away in Italy new days for scholarship 
were dawning. Greek manuscripts were flowing into 
Western libraries. Oxford students began to find their way 
across the Alps. Richard III, visiting the University in 
1483, found a new spirit moving in the world of learning. 
The Middle Ages had begun to pass away. 
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The College system probably arose from the wish to provide 
on a permanent basis board and lodging for needy students. 
As early as 1249 William of Durham, an ecclesiastic who had 
once been a Master in Paris, bequeathed 3x0 marks to sup- 
port Masters of Arts studying theology, and in 1280 the 
University applied what remained of the money to founding 
University College, a little society of four Masters. But 
before 1280 two other Colleges had sprung into life. Some 
time after 1255 John Balliol, condemned to do penance for 
misconduct, established a small community of scholars in 
Oxford, which is mentioned in June 1266. And from 1262 
onwards Walter de Merton, statesman and Bishop, was 
forming plans for the benefit of scholars, which led to the 
building in Oxford in 1266 and 1267 of a college better 
endowed and organized than anything attempted yet. Of the 
earliest colleges Merton was much the most important. But 
it seems probable that John Balliol’s scholars were actually 
living in Oxford first. 

The earliest college buildings seem to have had no definite 
plan. The scholars needed rooms to live in, with comers 
perhaps set aside for study, a hall for meals, a kitchen for 
cooking, a chapel for worship, when they gave up the parish 
church, a chest for manuscripts, out of which college libraries 
developed, and a safe place for documents and treasures. 
Other features gradually appeared. Queen’s College built a 
gate-house like the gate-house of an Abbey. New College 
built a tower over its gateway, where the Head of the College 
could live. And the munificent founder of New College was 
the first to build a regular quadrangle, with a brewhouse and 
a bakehouse and a garden adjoining, and a bell-tower and a 
cloister complete. 


Williams of Wykeham’s spacious plans were beyond the 
means of the earliest colleges. But Merton had a good endow- 
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Edward II was persuaded to refound it, and almost im- 
mediately afterwards Bishop Burghersh stepped in with new 
statutes, intended perhaps to dissociate it from the fading 
fortunes of the King. The college was from the first closely 
connected with St. Mary's Church over the way. It acquired 
houses and shops close by and the old lepers’ hospital of St. 
Bartholomew outside the town. And from its most important 
tenement, La Oriole, secured in 1329, it very early took its 
name. The Queen’s College (1341) also had its early diffi- 
culties, for the plans of its founder, Robert of Eglesficld, 
soared far above the means at his command. But Queen 
Philippa’s patronage brought it friends. A site north of the 
High Street was secured : and the Queen’s influence probably 
helped to procure the property of God’s House in South- 
ampton, which was destined to add substantially to the 
wealth of the college. The medieval buildings which grew up 
behind the houses in the High Street had their share of in- 
terest and of grandeur, but were all swept away in a later 
age. Eglesfield’splawwasa large one. Hispicturesque&tatutes 
were elaborate: and the ecclesiastical element in his college 
was unusually strong. 

A smaller and a greater college complete the records of that 
century. The House founded for the monks of Canterbury 
about 1362 has now few associations for us, except that a 
Wycliffe was among its Wardens and that Wolsey appro- 
priated its remains. But the new college for which William of 
Wykeham procured a charter in 1379 exceeded all its prede- 
cessors in the grandeur of its plan. His seventy poor and 
indigent scholars took possession in 1387 of a stately home. 
They had ample space and endowments and a great school 
at Winchester on which to draw. They had a fine quadrangle, 
a great chapel, composed of choir and transepts only, which 
set the fashion for most college chapels in future, a great hall 
beside it, towers, cloisters, garden, and the appurtenances of 
a great estate. William of Wykeham’s scholars, after a full 
Arts training, were intended to study chiefly theology and law, 
to serve perhaps, as he had served, both Church and State. 
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It was the old order, strengthened by education, for which 
the New College in Oxford stood. 

2 

The numbers in the earliest colleges were small, but the 
collegiate system in Oxford took firm root. The statutes of 
Merton set the example for most colleges — those of Balliol 
had some features of an earlier, simpler type — and the 
statutes of New College, though ten times as lengthy, fol- 
lowed the Merton plan. The general object of college 
statutes was to lay down rules for a small society of Scholars 
or Fellows under a common Head, to regulate its adminis- 
tration and its property, its conduct, habits, studies. The 
four Masters of Arts of University College were intended to 
study theology and to receive for maintenance fifty shillings 
a year. The first members of Balliol and Exeter were under- 
graduate students in Arts. At Merton the majority of 
scholars were intended, after their Arts course, to study 
theology, but some ‘men of humility’ might study Canon 
Law. And the training designed for the scholars of New 
College was to a large extent based on the Merton ideal. Each 
college of course had its own characteristics. Merton soon 
began to train not only ecclesiastics and lawyers, but mathe- 
maticians, astronomers, and medical men. Balliol too had 
from early days well-known names associated with it, Dervor- 
guilla, co-foundress with her husband John Balliol, Wycliffe, 
George Neville, William Gray, John Morton. University 
had a Master, Edmund Lacy, who was with Henry V in the 
Agincourt campaign. Wycliffe probably stayed in Queen’s 
College, and both there and at Exeter and at Oriel ids fol- 
lowers found friends. Palmer, the builder of the first college 
tower at Exeter, is said to have been physician to Queen 
Margaret of Anjou. Earlier Lancastrian Princes are associated 
with Queen’s. Archbishop Arundel was once a commoner 
of Oriel, and fought with his old College. Other Archbishops, 
Chichele and Cranley, were among the earliest Fellows of 
New College: and in the fifteenth century Chaundler and 
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Grocyn taught in New College the finest Latin and the 
earliest Greek. 

In the fifteenth century the noble fashion of founding 
colleges continued. Lincoln, a small society of theologians 
established by Bishop Fleming in 1429, was practically rc- 
founded half a century later by Rotherham, Bishop of 
Lincoln, afterwards Archbishop of York. Two new monastic 
colleges arose, St. Mary’s and St. Bernard’s, which vanished 
at the Dissolution. The one has left a gateway where Erasmus 
may have lingered; the other is absorbed in the old quad- 
rangle of St. John’s. But the two great colleges of this era, 
All Souls (1438) and Magdalen (1458), both adopted New 
College ideals. Archbishop Chichele, a great ecclesiastical 
lawyer, was minister and friend of Henry V, and All Souls 
with its splendid chapel was designed as a memorial of the 
great French War. Of its forty Fellows no less than sixteen 
were intended to study law. The endowments of All Souls 
came largely from suppressed priories. Its first little quad- 
rangle remains, very much as it was built, upon the High 
Street still. William of Waynflete followed more closely 
Wykeham’s plan. Master of Eton, Bishop, and Lord 
Chancellor, he won Henry Vi’s favour, and seemed the pro- 
perty of the old Hospital of St. John outside the town. There 
he began the loveliest of Oxford colleges, and there Wolsey 
watched its completion after his death. Waynflete, like W'yke- 
ham, believed .in education. He established a grammar 
school beside his college, and he provided not only for forty 
Fellows but for thirty younger foundationers, demi-socii or 
Demies. He appointed Readers to lecture. And he sanc- 
tioned more dearly than any predecessor the admission of 
commoners not on the foundation. Twenty ‘sons of nobles 
and of worthy persons’ were to be allowed to stay in Mag- 
dalen at their own expense. 





THE TUDOR AGE 
x 

The Renaissance and the Reformation brought great changes 
to Oxford. Before the fifteenth century was over Oxford 
scholars, Grocyn and Linacre, Latimer and Lily, were coming 
back from Italy, full of the New Learning and of new ideas. 
John Colet of Magdalen had imbibed the spirit of Savonarola 
and was applying it to problems of education and religion. 
And Erasmus, just arrived in England, was delighting in 
everything he found there, especially in the companionship 
of Colet and of Thomas More. For men of that temper the 
reign of the Schoolmen was over. New conceptions of know- 
ledge and of theology had appeared. But amid all the new 
life of the University the old ways and the old complaints and 
the old disorders flourished as of yore. The Tudor Princes 
visited Oxford. Henry VIII’s great Minister, Wolsey, never 
forgot his old University. He was ready to revise its statutes, 
to increase the Chancellor’s power over the town, to support 
More in his defence of the new Greek learning against reac- 
tionary teachers, to recommend new teachers of his own. He 
set himself to build a magnificent new college. The King 
confiscated and finished what tire Cardinal had begun. But 
the scale and splendour of Christ Church were worthy of its 
author. And for his own fine and ambitious purposes 
Wolsey was as willing as any iconoclast to sweep old con- 
ventual houses like St. Frideswide’s or Littlemore away. 

The elaborate regulations of Cardinal College, licensed 
in 1525, contemplated a foundation of 177 persons, with a 
revenue of £ 2,000 a year. An imposing quadrangle was laid 
out, a lordly kitchen and a lordly hall. But the great chapel 
planned was abandoned: Christ Church had to be content 
with the ancient Church of St. Frideswide’s instead. A new 
college, established in 1532 on the ruin of the Cardinal’s, 
had but a brief existence. But in 1546 Christ Church took its 
permanent form. An Oxford Bishopric had by then been 
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founded, and endowed with the spoils of Oseney Abbey. 
The Dean and Canons of 1546 took over Wolsey’s property 
and buildings. They staffed the Cathedral. They provided 
Professors for the University. They governed _ a great 
educational establishment of a hundred students, with chap- 
lains, singing-men, bedesmen, and retainers, and an uncertain 
number of commoners as well. But Christ Church never 
received any statutes, and the relations of the Chapter to the 
College are believed to be unique. Wolsey fell, but his fall 
did not save the Oxford Masters from being dragged with 
Archbishop Warham into consultation over the King’s 
divorce. They showed as little moral courage as their Chan- 
cellor. The divorce, which had destroyed the Cardinal, 
sounded the knell of the medieval Church. 


Colet, More, Erasmus joined in applying the new know- 
ledge to the problems of education, society, and religion, and 
Erasmus, by his fearless exposure of crabbed Scholasticism 
and time-honoured superstition, won the hearts of Oxford 
men. The spirit of the New Learning was reflected not only 
in the lives of these three reformers and in the schemes of 


Wolsey. It was no less visible in the plans of Bishop Fox. 
In 15x7 Corpus Christi College was founded, largely to 
encourage the new classical training. Fox gave his twenty 
Scholars adequate endowments, a President, John Claymond, 
who was one of the first Latin scholars of his day, a small 
but shapely quadrangle, and a noble library, still the typical 
college library of the Renaissance. His statutes provided 
for Greek and Latin teaching with a liberality which, 
Erasmus predicted, would soon make the college ‘one of the 
chief glories of Britain’. But two other college founders of 
those days, Bishop Smyth and Sir Richard Sutton, were more 
concerned to preserve the old Conservative ideals. Securing 
possession of ^Brasenose Hall, one of the oldest and most 

7 ery , Centre of this our Athens’, and of 
other old halls close by, they founded in 1512 a new college 

for theolop-v °T S0 P^ lst U’’ an d philosophy as a training 
for theology. In 1509 they had begun the building of their 
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first quadrangle. Endowments for their ‘Scholar-Fellows’ 
flowed in. And before long Brasenose, like Corpus, was 
started on a career of prosperity with which even revolutions 
hardly interfered. 


2 

The ecclesiastical revolution was ominous for Oxford. But 
the University acquiesced, however uneasily, in the breach 
with Rome. Bishop Longland, who succeeded Warham as 
Chancellor, and Dr. Tresham, his representative, enforced 
the King’s demands. Cromwell appointed Commissioners, 
Richard Layton and John London, to visit the University, 
and the Visitors showed little respect either for Schoolmen 
or for monks. But they made some provision for new teaching 
in Greek and Latin, in Medicine and in Civil Law. College 
funds and public funds were beginning to contribute to the 
cost of education. The colleges had grave fears about their 
property, and for monastic property the worst fate was in 
store. St. Frideswide’s and Littlemore had already gone to 
endow Cardinal College. Abingdon with its ancient wealth, 
Oseney and Rewley amid the ‘chinking rivuletts’ beyond the 
Castle, Eynsham and Godstow on the upper reaches of the 
river, were marked for spoliation with the rest. The Oxford 
colleges which depended upon Gloucester, Durham, Canter- 
bury, fell with the great Houses which maintained them. AH 
monastic colleges and settlements of Friars were seized on. 
Franciscans and Dominicans, Carmelites and Augustinians, 
shared the common doom. 

In the vicissitudes which followed the University played 
a reluctant part. It submitted to Cromwell’s visitation, to 
Cranmer’s injunctions, to Somerset’s demands. Dudley 
headed a new Commission which imposed some startling 
changes. The Protestant Reformers triumphed, Dean Cox 
of Christ Church and his friends. Emblems of ‘superstition’ 
suffered, statues, painted windows, manuscripts, and missals. 
When the tide turned, the University submitted, perhaps 
with more relish, to Bishop Gardiner and Cardinal Pole. 
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Some Reformers fled and some were captured. Ridley 
and Latimer were burned in 1555 ‘in the Towne Ditch, over 
against Baliell Coiledge’. Cranmer quickly followed them to 
the stake. But Cardinal Pole’s Injunctions left no lasting 
mark. He died within a few hours of his mistress, and 
Elizabeth’s first Parliament repealed the Marian laws. 

One visible result of the Reformation in Oxford was the 
establishment of new colleges in the old buildings of the 
monks. Durham College came into the hands of Sir Thomas 
Pope, a successful Tudor politician, who had built up a great 
fortune in the changes of the times. Gloucester College 
and St. Bernard’s came ultimately into the hands of Sir 
Thomas White, a wealthy merchant of Queen Mary’s day. 
Another college, Wadham, was established later in the old 
quarters of the Austin Friars. Pope secured property enough 
to found Trinity College — a President, twelve Fellows, and 
eight Scholars — in 1555. He took over the Durham monks’ 
buildings. He followed the old religion: his Fellows were 
intended for the Church: and his statutes generally followed 
the old lines. But commoners were to be admitted to 
Trinity, and the provision for education was unusually com- 
plete. Sir Thomas White, already a liberal patron of the 
Merchant Taylore’ School in London, founded St. John 
Baptist’s College in thegrounds and buildings of St. Bernard’s 
College in the same year. Early statutes contemplated as 
many as fifty Fellows and Scholars: but these numbers were 
more than the early endowments could support. White, too, 
took over the monkish buildings. He, too, provided carefully 
for lectures and for education, though he had no more liking 
than Pope for the Reformed religion. And he established 
scholarships for boys from Merchant Taylors’ School. Both 
the new colleges lived through the difficult days of revolu- 
tion, and prospered steadily as years went on. 


S££f n n w ° , n , m « rc f ed obscrve r of the adventures of the 
Elizabethan world. Reformers came back. Romanist Heads 
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were replaced. But the Visitors of 1559 acted with caution, 
and the number of Fellow's ejected at first was probably not 
large. A little later Bishop Home, as Visitor of more than 
one college, insisted on changes which Romanists could not 
accept. But there was some inclination to compromise or tem- 
porize, w'hile some of the dissidents withdrew to Gloucester 
Hall or elsewhere. At certain colleges there were sharp 
controversies. Dean Sampson at Christ' Church and President 
Humfrey at Magdalen proved to be resolute Puritans. Presi- 
dent Cole, recommended by the Queen to Corpus, brought 
back from Zurich Calvinistic views. The splendid Leicester, 
appointed Chancellor in 1564, encouraged the Reforming 
party. But the ordinary life of the University went on with 
little change. Town and Govm still quarrelled. Tradesmen 
and servants continued to claim the privileges of clerks. 
Disease worked ravages: there was a ‘violent Plague’ in 1571, 
and a worse epidemic in 1577. But when Elizabeth, still 
young, handsome, gracious, visited the University in 1566, 
and spent six days receiving homage, hearing disputations, 
seeing plays, she was welcomed with a passionate loyalty the 
meaning of which no one could mistake. 

Leicester v'as an active Chancellor. He may, like his 
Royal Mistress, sometimes have pressed his interference or 
his patronage too far. But he pointed out freely University 
failings, the want of discipline, the neglect of lectures, the 
tippling, dicing, card-playing, the growing extravagance in 
dress. No man was a better authority on that point. He did 
something also to bring the statutes into order and to enforce 
new rules of discipline and study. The Matriculation 
Statute of 1565 established a Register: all scholars had to be 
thenceforward under a master or tutor in some college or hall. 
In 1581 a new Statute of Matriculation required subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles and to the Queen’s Supremacy. 
The policy of forcing students into colleges prevailed, though 
one or two privileged tutors were allowed to take pupils 
into their houses. Of the old halls only eight — Broadgates 
and Hart Hall, St. Alban’s, St. Mary’s and St. Edmund’s, 
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When Elizabeth paid her second visit to Oxford m 59 > 
the new order had triumphed. But the religious strugg 
tt ta mark. William Allen of Oriel had founded a Jesuit 
College at Douai, and Oxford men had incurred martyr 
for Jesuit ideals. Puritan influence was strong, not on y 
Christ Church and Magdalen, but at Balliol and Exeter, 
Queen’s and Corpus and elsewhere. Merton was ruled . y 
Sir Henry Savile, famous alike as scholar and as courtier, 
All Souls by Robert Hovenden, one of its wisest Hea s. 
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Tobie Matthew, President of St. John’s at twenty-six and 
Dean of Christ Church at thirty, had passed on to an Arch- 
bishopric. ‘W. Rawley’ had been an undergraduate at Oriel, 
Philip Sidney at Broadgates Hall. Laud was already a scholar 
of St. John’s. A third Tudor college had been established, 
Jesus College, in 1571. Elizabeth called herself its Founder; 
but Dr. Price found the funds to start it, and after a struggle 
Welsh patriotism and Welsh generosity did the rest. One 
other foundation of Elizabethan Oxford, the greatest of all 
University possessions, was still in the future when Elizabeth 
bade farewell for the second time to the Masters on Shotover 
Hill. But in 1598 Sir Thomas Bodley offered to restore the 
Library which Duke Humphrey had made famous, and which 
a later generation had neglected and dispersed. Bodley, 
brought up at Geneva and at Magdalen, and trained in the 
tangled diplomacy of Elizabethan days, had a ‘great store of 
honourable friends’. He called upon them all to help him, 
and in the early seventeenth century he secured a wonderful 
response. By the end of 1602 he had collected over 2,000 
volumes. When the great Queen died the new Library had 
been established in the building which bears Bodley’s name. 
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rr,oEeth took Oxford to her heart, Charles I made it ht 
Ir Ehanb . of tr j a \. And the University was con- 
cnpital l strU ggi e between Puritan and Whig ideals, 

s P lC ?° e band, and the political and ecclesiastical theories 

°r v. 1 mnart Princes, on the other. While Bodlcy laboure 
of Wo onlendid Library, induced King James to visit it, and 
* lt , 5 ie University to plan a noble building, with Library, 
cC ^ °Q r bools, and new Convocation House complete, theo- 
controversy was rife in Oxford. Two new colleges 
lo £ l e into being. Nicholas Wadham and his wife secured for 
plans the site of the old Augustinian Convent just out- 
t v , Smith Gate, and in 1610 one of the most perfect of 
Oxford quadrangles began to appear. It was intended 
‘ cially for West Country' scholars. Robert Blake was one 
of its early members; Ralegh’s son and Monk’s brother 
carried on the tradition. In 1624 it was decided to convert 
yjroadgates Hall into Pembroke College, and moneys left by 
Thomas Tesdale and Richard Wightwicke were converted 
t0 that use. Tesdale had intended his money chiefly for 
scholars in Balliol College. New professorships also were 
founded, by Savile for Geometry and Astronomy, by other 
benefactors for Pliilosophy, History, and Music. Anatomy 
received some recognition. A Physic Garden was started. 
Science began to stir. But ecclesiastical contentions absorbed 


University leaders, and at Oxford, as in Court circles, High 
Churchmanship gained ground. 

It is true that in early seventeenth-century Oxford Puritan 
feeling was still vigorous. Men like George Abbot, Master 
of University College and afterwards Primate, Robert Abbot 
of Balliol, his brother, John Prideaux, Rector of Exeter, 
and John Wilkinson at Magdalen Hall, defended Protestant 
opinions stoutly and gathered Puritan students round them. 
But fashion was turning against the Calvinists. William Laud 
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while at St. John’s made himself a force in Oxford. As 
Bishop and Archbishop he became a power at Court. And 
when in 1630 he succeeded Lord Pembroke as Chancellor, 
his strong sense of authority and discipline was soon felt in 
University life. Laud loved Oxford and was bent upon 
reform. His Statutes, drafted by Brian Twyne, the Univer- 
sity’s historian and the first Keeper of its Archives, gave fresh 
life to the old regulations and reviewed the whole system of 
government and study. Democratic traditions were declin- 
ing. The Heads of Houses had secured in the Hebdomadal 
Council the chief control of academic business. Educational 
changes could not be resisted. But the Laudian Code claimed 
to have departed no further from the ancient statutes than 
necessity or the genius of the age required. When King 
Charles visited the University in 1636, and was splendidly 
entertained by the Chancellor in the beautiful buildings 
which, with John Jackson’s help, he had just added to his 
old college, Laud’s authority stood at its zenith. But the 
movement against it in Church and State was already 
gathering formidable force. 

Laud fell. But in the University his Code survived. The 
Civil War broke out. King Charles brought his army to 
Oxford and kept at Christ Church his uneasy Court. His 
Ministers, notably Edward Hyde, found lodgings in the 
colleges. His courtiers made free with buttery and cellar. 
His treasury called for the college plate. His troops jangled 
through the quadrangles, and he watched their movements 
from Magdalen Tower. Undergraduates enlisted and dug on 
the fortifications. Lectures flagged and students fell away. 
Few men liked the ‘war without an enemy’. But Chilling- 
worth and Falkland pleaded in vain for tolerance and peace. 
With the King’s flight from Oxford in April 1646 the Royal 
cause went down. Cromwell visited the University in his 
hour of triumph. He was elected Chancellor. Puritan Com- 
missioners reorganized Oxford, purged the colleges of ob- 
stinate ‘Malignants’, appointed new Professors and new 
Fellows in the place of men devoted to the cause of the King. 
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sroup of scientific men, the precursor En ^ medicine, 
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Wren. When Monk brought back the lung. . “ llor> the 
Hyde, Lord Clarendon, returned to rule a stan dards 

Cavaliers regained their old ascendency, 
of conduct soon proved to be relaxed. 

Clarendon’s memory lingers in Oxford still. • But .’J' or , ^ vas 
love of the place and his real interest m education he * 
never at home with the new generation, and he co e 

guide the reaction which carried him along. At n , - r 
vvas some wish to compromise, and trimmers loun 
opportunity. The Presbyterians had helped the King 
turn, and several Heads of Colleges recently appointe 

allowed to remain. But Parliament demanded the restora 

of the old Royalist Heads and Canons and Fellows. An 
the reaction gathered force, the Act of Uniformity followe , 
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and other Heads and Fellows found themselves unable to 
stay on. The new King visited Christ Church in 1663 and 
brought his Court to Oxford two years later to escape the 
Plague. He was to return there in a day of trouble, to secure 
the greatest political triumph of his reign. But Clarendon 
soon ceased to govern Charles’s counsels, and in 1667, bidding 
farewell to Oxford and to England, he withdrew to France to 
write his famous History. Its profits paid for building the 
Clarendon Printing House. Archbishop Sheldon, who had 
passed on very quickly from All Souls to greater things, had 
little time for the duties of Chancellor, and he transmitted the 
office to the Duke of Ormonde at an early date. But he at 
least founded, and called in Christopher Wren to build for 
him, the University Theatre which bears his name. 

The most conspicuous of the returned Royalists was the 
famous Dean, John Fell. Son of Dean Samuel Fell, he had 
been a Christ Church student at eleven and an Ensign in the 
Royal army later. As Head of his old college he proved a 
vigorous and high-minded man. Vice-Chancellor in 1666, 
Bishop of Oxford, as well as Dean of Christ Church, in 
1675, Fell was a fine type of Churchman and Cavalier. He 
completed the college buildings, and crowned Tom Quad with 
Wren’s tower. He entertained both Charles and James. He 
expelled John Locke. He refused to honour Titus Oates. 
And he patronized with kindness, but not without offence, 
a genius hardly less representative of seventeenth-century 
Oxford, the untiring student, annalist, antiquary, and back- 
biter, Anthony Wood. Wood’s failings did not prevent his 
History from being a memorable book. And his picture of 
the demoralization which accompanied the anti-Puritan re- 
action stands, though there were men of force and character 
besides John Fell in the Oxford of that day. President 
Bathurst of Trinity, for one, had a great reputation among 
the Tory gentry, though he helped to train John Somers, 
a future leader of the Whigs. On the other hand, Heads like 
Clayton at Merton, and Finch, nominated by James II to All 
Souls, reflected too clearly the spirit of the age. Bathurst 
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Another diarist, bitterer than Wood, has left us a 
picture of early Hanoverian Oxford. But Thomas 
discredited every man with whom he quarrelled, an . 

never be fair to any ‘rank stinking Whigg’. College 
were sometimes undoubtedly inadequate, neglectful 01 
ness, and fond of the bottle — though there were not wan 1 b 
men of a better type. Enthusiasm for study, if not unknow > 
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was rare : enthusiasm of all kinds, except for violent politics, 
was out of fashion. There were bickerings in several colleges, 
contested elections, personalities, litigation, nepotism, jobs. 
Party feeling ran high. Whigs gathered in a few colleges, 
like Merton and Wadham, Exeter and Oriel. But the general 
tone was strongly Tory, and Dr. Shippen at Brasenose and 
Dr. King at St. Mary Hall were notorious Jacobite Heads. 
From time to time, almost till George III succeeded, out- 
breaks of Jacobite feeling revived the old disorders. Privilege 
and luxury tended to encroach. Servitors still got a cheap 
education. But Gentlemen Commoners were increasing 
notably, and not at Christ Church alone. William Pitt at 
Trinity in 1727 found a Gentleman Commoner’s expenses 
higher than his father liked. Meanwhile the tutorial system 
and the teaching given in colleges gained ground, though 
educational progress languished. Science was backward and 
the Laudian system out of date. Professors rarely lectured: 
but the two Wartons kept up the reputation of the ro- 
fessoriate. One sardonic Whig critic wrote of debauchees pro- 
fessing moral philosophy and of teachers of astronomy w o 
never looked soberly upon the stars. Joseph Butler found 
Oxford studies frivolous and tiresome; and Gibbon and Ben- 
tham forty and fifty years later had no more mercy on the 
system than he. But there were still brilliant men in each 
generation. Addison held his Fel owship at Magdalen till 
171 x William Murray of Christ Church began over a Latin 
poem his lifelong rivalry with William Pitt. Samuel Johnson 
brought to Pembroke in 1728 his fierce, unruly independence 
Blackstone, also from Pembroke became one of the glories of 
All Souls. Adam Smith went to Balliol 111x740. Charles Fox 
was a Gentleman Commoner of Hertford m 1764. And the two 
Scotts in the same age added legal lustre to University College. 

The eighteenth century saw new colleges and new build- 
ings. Great architects like Wren and Hawksmoor replaced 
the older master-builders. Wren is responsible for the Shd- 
donian Theatre, for the Bell Tower at Christ Church, for the 
north block in the garden quadrangle at Trinity, and for 
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even in righteousness was past understanding. Even 
Johnson thought their expulsion just. To eighteenth-c 
Oxford his strong common-sense was more acceptab • , 

« ro ad and violent’ undergraduate of Pembroke had developca 
thirty years later into a leader of contemporary though . 
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Rr.rORM at Oxford, long delayed and greatly needed, began 
before the eighteenth century closed. The Laudian Statutes, 
with their rules of government and discipline, their provision 
for lectures, disputations, studies, still dominated University 
life. But the right to alter and amend them was admitted 
after a struggle in 1760. Convocation {Magna Congrcgatio) 
was defined afresh. And Oxford men were reminded of the 
futility of the old exercises and of the somnolence into which 
the University had fallen. Insistent voices demanded im- 
provement. Some active-minded tutors urged the need of 
real examinations : and three notable Heads of Colleges, John 
Evcleigh, Provost of Oriel in 1781, Cyril Jackson, Dean of 
Christ Church in 1783, and John Parsons, Master of Balliol 
in 1798, threw themselves into the movement for reform. In 
the year xSoo a New Examination Statute established both 
a Pass and an Honours Examination : and in the years which 
followed the system of classes and other modifications were 
introduced. Cyril Jackson became a great figure in Oxford, 
and Christ Church, already full of budding statesmen, more 
than ever a great college. The buildings were crammed from 
garret to cellar — not a dog-kennel untenanted, said De 
Quincey. Jackson was credited with ‘a wonderful tact in 
managing that most unmanageable class of Undergraduates, 
Noblemen’. Gold tassels multiplied. The Dean enforced 
discipline and stimulated work. He strongly urged the read- 
ing of Homer. He chose excellent tutors. He welcomed 
George Canning, and is supposed to have checked his inclina- 
tion for the company of mischievous young Whigs. He 
advised Robert Peel to work like a tiger, and watched over 
him with affectionate pride. Canning would gladly have 
represented the University in Parliament. But Oxford would 
tolerate no friend of Catholic Emancipation. That honour 
was reserved for Peel, until the University rejected him for 
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the same reason, as later on it chose and then 
stone. Peel’s examination in classics in 1808 
triumph. A double first followed and in six 
in the House of Commons. , 

Other colleges too had woken up. Theophilus Leigh, tor 
nearly sixty years Master of Balliol, survived till 17^0 > an 
under him the numbers in the college fell from 192 to 75 - 
But Dr. Parsons, a Tory reformer, and for long ‘the working 
man in the Hebdomadal Board’, brought new life and new 
ideas. Southey’s career at Balliol ended rather suddenly, bu 
William Hamilton and his Scottish friends set a new standar 
for the future. At Oriel Eveleigh was succeeded in 1795 .W 
Copleston, a memorable Provost, and the college, throwing 
open its Fellowships, entered on the most brilliant period 01 
its history. The demand for the removal of religious tests 
gained force. Lord North, as Chancellor, deprecated the 
raising of the question. And Convocation steadily insisted 
that religious tests were needed ‘to secure the venerable 
Fabric of our Constitution in Church and State’. In politics 
Dr. Tatham, a typical Tory Head at Lincoln, reminded 
Burke in 1791 that Aristotle had founded his philosophy on 
‘the natural inequality and subordination of man’. And even 
young Landor at Trinity and young Shelley at University 
failed to persuade their contemporaries to embrace freely the 
revolutionary opinions of the time. When W. E. Gladstone 
in 1828 followed Canning and Peel to Christ Church, neither 
University nor city was in essentials greatly altered from the 
Oxford of the past. Lord Grenville was still Chancellor. 
Dr. Routh, a tutor of Johnson’s day, had ruled for thirty- 
seven years at Magdalen, and was to rule there for twenty-six 
more. Dr. Blackstone had been for thirty years Principal of 
New Inn Hall and was alleged to be its only member. 
Privilege and tradition lingered on. But there was already 
a new stir and movement. The reforming spirit could not 
Even science had begun to count, 
which separate Mr. Gladstone’s admission at 
Lhnst Church from his election as Member for the Univer- 
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sity in 1847 saw the rise and fall of the Oxford Movement 
which will always be associated with Dr. Newman’s name. 
But among Oxford men of that day the strong revival of 
religious feeling was not confined to one school of thought. 
It was hardly less marked than the strong interest taken in 
politics and in Parliamentary Reform. In 1811 Thomas 
Arnold became a Scholar of Corpus, and John Keble and 
Richard Whately Fellows of Oriel. J. H. Newman gained 
an Oriel Fellowship in 1822, E. B. Pusey in 1823, Hurrell 
Froude and Robert Wilberforce in 1826: and in 1828 Edward 
Hawkins was elected Provost. Henry Manning went up to 
Balliol in 1S27; Archibald Tait, Arthur Stanley, and Benja- 
min Jowett won Balliol Scholarships in 1830, 1833, an d 1835. 
In 1828 Newman began the famous sermons at St. Maiy’s, 
which with their nobility of spirit touched the hearts of many 
who could not accept their dogmatic appeal. But it was not 
till Keble preached his stirring sermon on National Apostasy 
* n *833 that the new crusade began. Mr. Gladstone’s im- 
mediate contemporaries were a good deal occupied with 
politics. The Union Society, replacing an earlier Debating 
Society at Christ Church, was established at Wyatt’s in the 
High Street in 1829; and among the famous speeches de- 
livered there undergraduates long remembered young Glad- 
stone’s impeachment of Lord Grey’s Government in May 
1831. 

Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform were 
carried; but still the University survived. The Duke of 
Wellington was elected Chancellor, and accompanied Queen 
Adelaide to Oxford in 1835. By that time the Tractarian 
Movement was in full swing. Newman’s early Tracts had 
proved a battle-cry. The peril to the Church, the evils of 
a shallow and detestable liberalism’, the meaning of Catholic 
tradition, the authority and apostolical succession of bishops, 
were themes which roused and startled opinion. In 1841 the 
attempt to interpret the Thirty-nine Articles ‘according to 
the. sense of the Catholic Church’ deepened the sensation 
which the earlier Tracts had created. From 1833 to 1845 
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_ ts to throw open their Fellowships and Scho 
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to the University’s support. They were prepared to ^ 
through medieval statutes, to put an end to apathy an 
abuses, and even to surrender clerical control. 
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abuses, and even to surrender clerical control. _ > . 

There was a sharp fight over the Commission’s R®P 
But the Act of 1854, carried mainly by the efforts 01 
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Modern Oxford 

Gladstone, embodied much of its spirit and advice. The 
government of the University was reconstituted. A Heb- 
domadal Council replaced the Hebdomadal Board. A new 
Congregation, of resident members of Convocation, was 
created. An Executive Commission was empowered to alter 
trusts and statutes, to apportion revenues, to issue ordinances 
for college reform ; and under this pressure a series of com- 
prehensive changes quietly but steadily revolutionized Oxford 
life. The government both of the University and of the 
colleges became really representative. New vigour was in- 
fused into teaching and administration. The Professorial 
system was reorganized and partly endowed from college 
funds. Fellowships and Scholarships were made to depend 
more upon merit and less upon local, personal, or eccle- 
siastical considerations. Vested interests and indefensible 
restrictions had to give way to the common good. 

The Act of 1854 was followed by other important changes. 
In 1871 Parliament after a long struggle abolished University 
Tests, and Oxford ceased to be the preserve of the Church 
of England. In 1872 a new Commission was appointed, and 
proceeded to inquire into the finances of University and 
colleges alike. And in 1877 yet another Commission was set 
up, determined to utilize college revenues more freely for 
University education. This Commission sat for some years 
and carried through a comprehensive programme of reform. 
It organized studies afresh. It changed the conditions of 
Fellowships. It demanded work in return for endowments 
It fearlessly remodelled college statutes , the o ru e 
celibacy was at last relaxed. It made further arge provisi 
for Professorships, for lectures, and for poor stu en . 
work of the earlier Commissions was carried forward and 
Oxford gradually accepted the new ways. 

These changes were accompanied by great. eve ’ °P 
in the teaching of modern subjects. Ear ler in 
Dr. Kidd, DnDaubeny, and Dr. Buckland had made the 
voice of science heard. And from 1845 onwards, und 
Dr. Acland’s leadership, the demand for a Science Museu 
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gathered round it ail who wished to see clerical Oxford open 
her gates to the new ideas. It gathered round it other 
enthusiasts too. John Ruskin, Gentleman Commoner of 
ChristChurch in 1837, Professor of Fine Art in 1870 and again 
in 1883 — the diggers of Hinksey date from 1874— -contributed 
to the project his rare gifts of sympathy and inspiration. And 
the Museum, founded in 1855, represented in many different 
ways the dreams of its builders. The same ardent and 
romantic spirit produced the frescoes in the Union Debating 
Hall, painted by William Morris, Burne-Jones, and others 
in their resolve to beautify the world. In 1859 the Prince of 
Wales came up to Oxford, and in the same year the old 
sermons for Charles I’s Martyrdom and Charles II’s Restora- 
tion ceased. In i860 Bishop Wilberforce, challenging the 
ideas of Darwin at a meeting of the British Association, found 
himself fearlessly answered by Professor Huxley; and though 
Disraeli at the Sheldonian professed himself on the side of 
the angels, the new views and the new voices would not be 
suppressed. The Tractarian Movement had roused appre- 
hensions about authority and superstition ; and three Balliol 
men, Stanley, Jowett, and Temple, were prominent in de- 
manding freedom for liberal views. Mark Pattison and James 
Anthony Froude, Clough, Matthew Arnold, and many others 
were counted on their side. In i860 the writers in Essays 
and Reviews claimed the right ‘to say what we think freely 
within the limits of the Church of England’. Severe attacks 
upon them followed, and Jowett, treated with little liberality 
by some of his opponents, became a protagonist in the 
struggle which ensued. 


Jowett filled a large place in Victorian Oxford. He had a 
great reputation as a tutor, and as Master he gathered other 
famous tutors round him. Balliol proved a training-ground 
tor judges and prelates, ambassadors and statesmen In the 
ten years following 1870 men noted Asquith and Milner, 
Curzon and Grey. At Christ Church Dean Liddell in the 
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same age carried on a fine tradition. He did more to improve 
the Cathedral and the college buildings than any Dean for 
many years. Meanwhile New College and Magdalen de- 
veloped from small and privileged societies into great popular 
colleges. University, Trinity, and Corpus prospered and 
made way. Many colleges added, more or less happily, to 
the buildings of the past. Wyatt’s architectural methods 
found successors in those of Butterfield and Waterhouse and 
Gilbert Scott. Balliol was largely rebuilt, Exeter transformed, 
and Merton threatened. But Sir Thomas Jackson, Mr. Bod- 
ley, and others showed a finer taste. New Schools of some 
splendour rose in the High Street, and the Bodleian, steadily 
expanding, took possession of the older Schools of Jacobean 
days. The Press was already flourishing in a new home. 
Trinity and Brasenose built new quadrangles. New colleges 
appeared — Keble, founded in 1868 to preserve the memories 
of the Tractarian Movement, and Hertford, re-established 
by Mr. Thomas Baring about 1874. The old halls, doomed 
by University Commissions, were absorbed in the colleges, 
all but St. Edmund Hall, which showed such vitality that by 
common consent it was allowed to survive. Some Private 
Halls sprang up later. Nonconformist colleges for graduates 
werestarted, Mansfield, the comeliest, in 1885. Later buildings 
have since added to the resources of both University and 
colleges, while a far-sighted policy has secured lands in the 
immediate neighbourhood for the Oxford Preservation Trust. 

Two interesting modern developments are separately 
treated in this volume. The movement for the higher educa- 
tion of women, which was to end in their admission to full 
membership of the University, led to the foundation, in 1879, 
of two women’s colleges in Oxford, Somerville and Lady 
Margaret Hall. They and their successors have since grown 
remarkably in popularity and strength. And the large- 
minded bequest of Cecil Rhodes of Oriel, for the training at 
Oxford of Scholars chosen from the British Empire, Ger- 
many, and the United States, brought a new element into 
University life. The athletic prowess of the Rhodes Scholars 
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the Great War emptied Oxford. 14,500 members of the 
University enlisted. Every college had its tale of honour an 
of loss. Oxford came through the crisis undaunted, bore 
steadily even the financial strain. But, as the numbers filled 
up again to overflowing, new problems had to be faced an 
solved. The colleges were overcrowded, but the cost or 
college life had inevitably gone up. In 1922 a new Com- 
mission proposed large developments in teaching, staff, an 
buildings, and recommended that a large annual grant shou 
be made to the University by the State. The demand was 
liberally met. The University may hope to provide for the 
needs of the new generations at least as generously and wise y 
as of yore. 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATION AT OXFORD 

By MISS L. GRIER 

T HE earliest discernible movement for the higher educa- 
tion of women in Oxford was in i S66, when certain 
wives and sisters of Oxford professors and lecturers obtained 
permission to attend some of the University lectures, and 
even organized special classes for women. Nothing very 
definite or permanent was done, yet an important beginning 
had been made. A more decisive step was taken in 1873, 
when a committee was formed, of which Mrs. Creighton and 
Mrs. Humphry Ward were joint secretaries, and which in- 
cluded among its members Mrs. T. H. Green and Mrs. A. H. 
Johnson. This body did much to prepare the way for more 
definite schemes. It arranged classes and lectures for women, 
and drew many eminent persons into interest in the matter. 
Such friends as A. H. D. Acland, ProfessorT. H. Green, Canon 
Scott Holland, Dr. Magrath, Bishop Percival, Bishop Talbot, 
and Dr. Spooner began to concern themselves with the 
question of the higher education of women. 

The first-fruits of the pioneer work done by the 1873 
committee were seen in the year 1878, the first great land- 
mark of advance. In that year a movement began which 
aimed at bringing women to Oxford for purposes of study. 
Ihe month of June 1878 witnessed notable events. On the 
4th a meeting consisting of seventeen well-known Oxford 
residents was held. It decided that it was desirable ‘to 
attempt the establishment in Oxford of a small hall or hostel 
m connexion with the Church of England, for the reception 
women desirous of availing themselves of the special 
advantages which Oxford offers for higher education’. This 
was the foundation meeting of Lady Margaret Hall. A di- 
vergence opinion led to other meetings in favour of an 
undenominational foundation, which gave birth to Somerville 
q a > now Somerville College. Both Lady Margaret Hall and 
omerville Hall were opened in October 1879. 
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and the number of women’s societies increased. In 1886 
St. Hugh’s Hall was founded by Miss Elizabeth Wordsworth, 
and in 1893 St. Hilda’s Hall by Miss Dorothea Beale. In 
that year a definite organization was made for women students 
resident in Oxford who were not members of one of the halls. 
These students were under the supervision of a secretary of 
the Association for the Education of Women. In iSSS a 
Register of such students had been made, but not until 1893 
did they have any separate organization or their own head. 
Mrs. A. II. Johnson, who was Secretary of the Association 
for the Education of Women, was appointed Principal of this 
body of Home-Students. 

In 1896 an attempt was made to open the B.A. degree to 
duly qualified women. A resolution to that effect was pro- 
posed in Congregation, and defeated by 2x5 votes to 140. 
Resolutions proposing diplomas for women who possesse 
the same or other qualifications were also defeated. The time 
was not ripe, and some cordial friends of the higher education 
of women opposed the movement. In 1908 came a further 
and more successful movement for the recognition y t e 
University of the Oxford societies of women students, the 
Hebdomadal Council appointed a committee to consider t le 
institution of a special delegacy to deal with the women 
students. 

Hard on the heels of the appointment of tins committee, 
though not in connexion with it, came the great etter rom 
Lord Curzon of Kedlcston, then Chancellor of the mver 
sity, on ‘Principles and Methods of University ^ Reform , m 
which he strongly advocated the granting of degrees to 
women. His cogent arguments rested on the interests of 
the women students in the wider opening to them of t e 
educational resources and instruction of the University, and 
in the desirability of their being subject to some form ot 
academic discipline and control; on the interests of the 
women teachers and their status in institutions and places 
outside Oxford; and on the interest of the University itself, 
since the granting of such a privilege would on the one hand 
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encourage the ablest women to come to Oxford, and on the 
other give to the University some degree of control over the 
women and over the institutions to which they were attached. 

The immediate upshot of the committee appointed by the 
Hebdomadal Council and of Lord Curzon’s letter was official 
recognition of women working in Oxford by the formation 
in 19x0 of a University delegacy for women students. 
Women, although not members of the University, were 
expressly made eligible to serve on the delegacy. To that 
body was transferred from the delegacy of local examinations 
the duty of entering women for University examinations. To 
the new delegacy was formally entrusted the responsibility 
for governing the Society of Home-Students. 

During the ten momentous years from 19x0 to 1920 the 
consideration in which women were held advanced in the 
academic as it did in the civic and industrial worlds. Before 
the War Lord Curzon’s advocacy of degrees for women had 
induced the Hebdomadal Council to draft a statute which 
went farther than he had suggested. The admission of women 
to the parliamentary franchise encouraged further aims, and 
when the final statute was brought forward in 1920 and 
passed Convocation without opposition, it admitted women 
to matriculation and graduation with full membership of the 
University. In Michaelmas Term 1920 women entered upon 
their full privileges. Degrees by decree were conferred upon 
the heads of the women’s societies and upon those tutors 
who, having been students before there was any prospect of 
degrees, had not taken the full degree course. At this stage 
the Association for the Education of Women was dissolved 
after successful labours of forty-two years. A special Univer- 
sity delegacy was made responsible for the affairs of the 
society of Oxford Home-Students; the Women Students’ 
e egacy was dissolved ; the work of entering women for the 
various examinations was transferred to the five societies of 
women students ; and the Women’s Property Committee was 
established to deal with any property held in common among 
he women’s societies. 
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Since 1920 there have been various modifications of the 
women’s statute, but the work put into it had been well done, 
and in principle it remains unaltered. By it and other 
statutes women are admitted under the same conditions as 
men to be members of Convocation and Congregation, of the 
Hebdomadal Council, and of various delegacies, boards, com- 
mittees, and bodies of curators or visitors. It enables them 
to act as examiners, it makes it possible to open University 
fellowships and scholarships to them. There are now few of 
such fellowships and scholarships for .which women are not 
dibble • most academic positions and academic honours are 
o D en to’them. The drafting of the women’s statute expressly 
precludes the application of any other part of the University 
Statutes to women which is not mentioned in the women’s 
statute or in which a special clause concerning women has 
not been inserted. With the passage of time an increasing 
number of such insertions has been made. Women under- 
graduates have gradually been brought under the same proc- 
torial control as men, and in 1931 the whole of the statute 
dealing with the discipline of male undergraduates was made 

applicable to women. , 

The government of the women s colleges ditiers from 
that of the men’s. Since 1925 all the colleges have been 
incorporated by Royal Charter. In all cases the Principal and 
Tutors who are official Fellows are members of the governing 
body but in several respects the government differs from 
that of the men’s colleges, since there are additional members 
of the governing body who may hold office in the University 
or in other colleges, or who may have no official connexion 
with the University. The power of electing some of these 
members lies with former students of the colleges whose 
names have been retained on their books and who have com- 
plied with the requirements for membership of the associa- 
tion of old students or senior members. Of the four resident 
bodies, Somerville, St. Hugh’s, and St. Hilda’s have ex- 
changed the name of ‘Hall’ for that of ‘College’, Lady 
Margaret Hall alone retaining the older name; the difference 
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in name is not associated with a difference in status. The 
government of the Society of Oxford Home-Students is more 
nearly like that of St. Catherine’s Society (the men’s non- 
collegiate body), since both are governed by a University 
delegacy, but the Society of Oxford Home-Students’ Dele- 
gacy, like the governing bodies of the women’s colleges, 
contains members of both sexes. 

In 1879, when the Association for the Education of Women 
made its constitution and Lady Margaret Hall and Somer- 
ville College were opened, there were 21 women resident in 
the two halls, and 25 others, some living at home and some 
with relations, some part- and some whole-time students. 
None were, or could be, graduates or undergraduates. Fifty- 
two years later, in 1931, there were 755 women under- 
graduates, of whom 542 were living in, or attached to, one 
or other of the women’s colleges, and 213 members of the 
Society of Oxford Home-Students. There were also 63 
women graduates reading for diplomas or research degrees. 
Half a century ago no woman could enter for any of the 
University degree examinations: in 1931 some 240 took the 
honours examinations of the University. 



RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 

By SIR FRANCIS WYLIE 

T HE Rhodes Scholarships, for students from the British 
Empire, the United States, and Germany, were estab- 
lished under the will of the South African statesman, Cecil 
John Rhodes. Of him this is not the place to speak. His 
history is known, its tragedy and its romance. His name will 
live in the world so long as men speak of Southern or of 
Northern Rhodesia; and in Oxford as long as there are 
Rhodes Scholars, or the house which his Trustees have built 
there to his memory. 

Scholarships endow education, but at times they have a 
further end in view : and Rhodes’s motive in founding his 
scholarships was in fact political. To the Jesuits education 
was an instrument of policy, and it is from the Jesuits that 
Rhodes’s scheme derives. 

His scholarships are best understood — are indeed only 
fully understood — in the light of the successive wills which 
he drew up between the years 1877 and 1899. It was in the 
former year that, while still an undergraduate and barely 
twenty-five, he made his first will. By it he bequeathed all 
his wealth — at that time presumably modest — to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies for the time being, and to 
a certain Mr. Shippard, Attorney-General for Griqualand 
West, to promote the extension of British rule, the consolida- 
tion of the British Empire, the restoration of Anglo-Saxon 
unity, and ‘the foundation of so great a Power as to hereafter 
render war impossible and to promote the best interests of 
humanity’. These were the ideas upon which the young 
diamond-digger of Kimberley had been brooding as he sat, 
as one who knew him recalls him characteristically sitting, 
aloof from the very differently minded diggers about him, on 
an upturned bucket, in an old pair of flannels. And these 
ideas never left him. They were the ‘thoughts’ which Table 
Mountain — his Church he called it— brought to him. They 
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were his companions as he sat, often the day long, on that 
solemn, because so lonely, spot in the Matoppos where now, 
by his own choice, he lies. 

He drew up six wills in all, at intervals of a few years. 
These wills differ in details, but the ideas which inspire them 
remain the same — the consolidation of the British Empire, 
the union of the English-speaking peoples, the promotion of 
peace throughout the world. 

It is in the will of 1893 that scholarships first find a place. 
He was on board ship, in the Red Sea, when the idea came 
to him of establishing scholarships at an English residential 
university for students from the British Colonies ; and he lost 
no time in acting on the idea. By the will which he then 
drew up scholarships were left to Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and Canada. Between 1893 and 1899, the year 
in which he made his last will, the scope of his foundation 
had widened. In particular, America had come in. For the 
inclusion of Americans W. T. Stead, the journalist, claims 
responsibility — and there is no need to question his claim. 
The ideal of Anglo-American co-operation in the work of 
winning peace for the world had inspired Rhodes’s thinking 
from the first; and in Stead he found a fellow-worker whose 
enthusiasm matched his own. The intimacy of these two 
men, to the world’s eye so different, is indeed one of history’s 
minor romances. Rhodes named Stead as a Trustee in three 
successive wills. 

By his final will, then, Rhodes established scholarships at 
Oxford for the British Dominions and for the United States. 
There were to be eight annual scholarships for South Africa, 
six for Australia, two for Canada, one each for New Zealand, 
Newfoundland, Jamaica, and Bermuda — that is, twenty 
annual scholarships tenable for three years, making sixty in 
all. In America each State or Territory of the Union was to 
have two scholarships, making a total of ninety-six American 
scholarships. 

How came it that Rhodes, the Master-Imperialist, should 
have allotted ninety-six scholarships to the United States and 
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only sixty to the whole of the British Empire ? Did he know 
how many States there were ? And how came it that, of the 
eight then existing Canadian Provinces, only two (Ontario 
and Quebec) were remembered in the will ? Australia, with 
a population, at that time, of roughly 3,700,000, was given 
eighteen scholarships ; Canada, with some 5,340,000, only six. 
One could wish for an answer to the questions which these 
figures raise. It is too late. Nor does it now matter. The 
Trustees have adjusted the balance by the creation of forty 
extra scholarships for the Dominions. To-day one hundred 
scholars are elected for the British Empire and ninety-six for 

the United States. . 

The will here referred to was completed in 1899. Two 
years later Rhodes added a codicil creating fifteen scholar- 
ships for German students. Although an afterthought, and 
standing somewhat aside from the main motive of the 
Foundation, the codicil has nevertheless its significance— -its 
hint of hesitation. Was Anglo-Saxon enough ? Would leu- 
tonic not, perhaps and after all, be safer ? Rhodes lets us m 
to his thought. ‘A good understanding between England, 
Germany, and the United States of America will secure the 
peace of the World, and educational relations form the 
strongest tie. 5 That was written in 1901. Thirteen years later 
England and Germany were at war. Under the stress of w ar 
Rhodes’s codicil was cancelled by Act of Parliament, and the 
money so released was used by the Trustees to create scholar- 
ships for places in the Dominions which had none. 

In 1929, however, the Trustees re-created scholarships for 
Germans, and two scholars now come each year from Ger- 
many. To that extent Rhodes’s will, codicil and all, operates 
once more. 

Rhodes’s will was published in the early spring of 1902. 
Shortly afterwards the Trustees appointed the late Sir 
George Parkin, Head Master of Upper Canada College, 
Toronto, to be organizing secretary. For the next eighteen 
months Parkin was travelling round the Dominions and the 
United States, stimulating (as he well knew how) interest m 
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close Exhibitioners and Commoners straggling far behind. 
It is fair also to remember that many of the abler Rhodes 
Scholars, of whom a high class might have been expected, 
do not take the Honour Schools at all, preferring an Advanced 
Degree. And when they pass from Oxford they seem to 
retain, almost surprisingly, their affection for her and their 
respect for her ideals. 

But are they, it is often asked, making their mark in the 
world? Those who put this question do not always reflect 
that the older Rhodes Scholars are only now approaching 
fifty, while the majority are under forty. They are still busy, 
most of them, earning a competence, and a political career 
is scarcely within their reach. Any estimate of their standing 
or achievement can only be tentative, and may be uncon- 
vincing. Those, however, who have some claim to be heard 
tell us that in their several spheres Rhodes Scholars are 
beginning to count, and that, as they arrive at influence, that 
influence is such as Rhodes would not disown. 

Information as to the conditions governing the selection 
of scholars in the different Dominions, in the United States, 
or in Germany, can be obtained on application to The 
Secretary, The Rhodes Trust, 17 Waterloo Place, London, 
S.W. 1, or from The Warden, Rhodes House, Oxford. 
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By E. A. GREENING LAMBORN 
W HEN Mr. Belloc apostrophized his University as 
malarious spot, 

which people call medeeval, though it ’s not 

he was thinking only of academic Oxford; the other half- 
truth is expressed in J. R. Green’s complaint that the Univer- 
sity had found his native town an important municipality, 
and reduced it to a collection of lodging houses. The city 
itself was already a large and important town before the 
Norman Conquest, and its buildings are representative of 
every century from the eleventh downwards ; but those of the 
University and the colleges belong, for the most part, to the 
late medieval, the Renaissance, and modern periods. Only 
one college, Merton, and one University building, the Old 
Congregation House, can show work of an earlier style than 
Perpendicular, and even the later medieval work, in most of 
the colleges, has been altered by refacing and by the insertion 
of new windows; Magdalen alone can claim to possess an 
unaltered medieval quadrangle. Nevertheless the tradition of 
the splendid medieval buildings of which, until the Spoliation, 
Oxford was full, persisted long after their destruction at the 
Reformation ; so that the work of the early Renaissance has 
here far more of the medieval than of the Classic Spirit, and 
even when the Palladian style had established itself its reign 
in Oxford was never unchallenged by the older tradition. 
Side by side with Radcliffe’s dome stand the Gothic towers 
of All Souls ; and some of the masons that worked on the one 
may have helped to build the other. The second quadrangle 
of University College is contemporary with the Palladian 
front of Queen’s that faces it across the street, though it is 
indistinguishable in style from the adjoining quadrangle of 
the early Renaissance. 

Of academic Oxford it is truly said that she whispers from 
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earth that overhangs the New Koad. *1 his was the motte 
of the costlc built by Robert D’O.lli, the Com|Uerot « 
lieutenant in Oxford, to control the town and district. Its 
prototype mav be seen in the Ilaycux 1 apestry in the cas 
thrown up atllastings immediately after the battle. It con- 
sisted of a moated mound surmounted by a stockade and sur- 
rounded by a levelled area, the bailey, defended by a ditch 
with a palisade on its inner edge. A steeply sloping bridge 
across lie inner moat gave access to the motte * from » the 
bailey, and n drawbridge defended by a wooden towei 

SP sTclfa ,1 iort“tatfonconld be thrown up by forced labour 
in a very short time. Its timber defences could be replaced 
, - Vi ici.rr* Its weakest point was the barbican, 

lwmwcr defending the entrance, which could be easily set on 
tnc tower acicnti g replaced this by the existing stone 

towc/ overhanging the river. Its high doorway could be 
tower otcrnangi g of a ladder, its basement only by 
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did not permit them to build arches of the vast span of a 
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Roman aqueduct or a modem railway bridge : they 
construct the timber framework or centring necessary . V 
port a wide arch in course of construction. The 
vented or adopted to minimize the centring require g 
the Norman arch its most readily recognized charac eri • 
Oxford has many excellent examples of Norman arc 1 
, though these represent only a fraction of the wor 
Lsformed the city in the twelfth century. Imey 


ture 
transformed 


(PL 8) is the finest of them, and the arches of its doorway 
admirably illustrate the method of construction typica 
their age. Instead of being cut straight through the wa 
the older fashion the arch is built up in a series of rings, for 
lowest and smallest of which alone is centring required , > 

when complete, serves as a support for the next, and this m turn 
for the ring or ‘order’ above it until the whole is finished. 

This treatment of the arch of course affects the jam s 
(sides) of the opening, since each ring or order of the arc i 
must have its proper support. So the jambs too are recesse , 
and often, as in the north and south doorways and the 
chancel arch at Iffiey, shafts are inserted to carry the orders 
of the arch. The shafts bear capitals of uniform and easily 
recognized shape, the ‘cushion-cap’; they are formed from 
cubical blocks of stone of which the lower angles have been 
rounded off to fit the circular shaft while the upper part is 
left square to carry a tile-like abacus, the upper edge of which 
projects above the cap while the lower edge is ‘chamfered ° r 
sloped to fit it. The base is a flattened sphere resting on a low, 
square plinth. Often the faces of the cap are grooved like a 
scallop-shell. Those on the south doorway at Iffiey are en- 
riched with figure-sculpture of remarkable interest. 

The multiplicity of planes in the orders of the arch offered 
a field for ornament, of which, at Iffiey full opportunity was 
taken. Here as everywhere in Anglo-Norman work the pre- 
vailing ornament is the chevron or zig-zag, a form easily cl jt 
with the axe that was at this time the mason’s chief tool. It I s 
particularly prominent on the doorway and window's of the 
- front. 
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Other buildings in which Norman arches may be studied 
are St. Peter’s Church in Queen’s Lane (PI. 9), St. Aldate’s 
(north chapel), the Chapter House (doorway), Holywell, and 
Headington (chancel arches), St. Ebbe’s, and Cowley (door- 
ways), and Ferry Hinksey (door, windows, and chancel arch). 

The stone ceilings of the chancels at Iffley and St. Peter’s 
represent an ideal at which every Norman architect aimed, 
though its achievement has often brought his work to ruin ; 
for the mechanics of arch-thrusts and their annihilation by 
buttresses were not yet properly understood. It will be 
observed that the vaults at Iffley were saved from collapse by 
large buttresses added at a later date ; the original buttresses 
are the broad, shallow ‘pilasters’ which project only a few 
inches from the face of the wall. 

The Norman vault is of the cross or quadripartite form used 
by the Romans. But lack of centring prevented our builders 
from constructing its four sections as a whole until the age 
of Wren when the cloisters at Queen’s College and Worcester, 
for example, were ceiled by groined cross vaults in the true 
Roman manner. The Norman method, well seen at Iffley 
and St. Peter’s (PI. 10), was to construct a skeleton of arches 
on the lines of the groins, like the ribs of an umbrella, and 
then to fill in the ‘webs’ or spaces between them one at a 
time, using the same set of centring for each in succession. 
This plan enabled the builders to reduce the thickness of the 
vault and so at once to economize material and increase the 
stability of the structure. It was this last desideratum that led 
the late Norman architects to introduce the pointed arch, 
which is not only more stable than the round one but has the 
further advantage that its height is independent of its span. 
The ceiling over the sanctuary at Iffley shows how it thus 
became possible to bring wide and narrow arches alike to the 
same level in the crown of the vault. 

In the third quarter of the twelfth century the pointed 
arch came into general use in vaults, and by the beginning of 
the thirteenth, when the chancel at Iffley was lengthened, it 
had superseded the round arch in the doorways and windows 
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St. Giles’s Church is another excellent example of Early 
English Gothic. Its font shows the pyramidal ‘dog-tooth’ 
ornament peculiar to the style, and its lancet windows the 
grouping which was to produce a further great change in 
building style in the second half of the century. A projecting 
ridge of stone, the hood-mould, is set over the head of a win- 
dow to throw off the wet; in the upper stage of St. Giles’s 
tower, c. 1200, it will be noticed that lancets are set together 
in pairs under a common hood-mould, and the space between 
their heads and the hood-mould is pierced with a third small 
lancet. Obviously a circular or triangular opening would 
more gracefully have filled this space; and when a few years 
later, c. 1220, the Cathedral spire was built, its lancet lights 
were similarly grouped in pairs, but a quatrefoiled circle was 
cut in the space above their crowns. 

This grouping of variously shaped openings to form a 
single composition produced patterns known as tracery. At 
first, as we have seen in St. Giles’s tower, the openings are 
pierced separately, and are then called plate-tracery; but 
by the time when the eastern windows of the church were . 
inserted, c. 1265, it had been realized that the simplest way of 
producing a composition of this kind was to construct a single 
large opening in the wall, and build up a pattern within it by 
means of stone bars, straight and curved.. St. Giles has thus 
our earliest examples of tracery of either kind. Henceforward 
for more than a century the development of window tracery 
became one of the chief concerns of the architect. 

It was at this date that the earliest of our colleges was 
endowed and planned. Hitherto the members of the Univer- 
sity had lodged in the houses of the townsfolk; Walter de 
Merton secured a permanent home for his scholars by pur- 
chasing three tenements near the parish church of St. John 
the Baptist. It is possible that the Muniment Room at Merton 
represents one of them, bought from a London Jew— for the 
Jews, having securities to safeguard, were early builders of 
stone houses, and this building is certainly of the Founder’s 
date. All the early founders adopted the same plan, and 
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carved with naturalistic foliage which may be seen also on 
die Shrine of St. Frideswide, 1289, and the tomb of Prior 
Sutton near by; the last shows also the ball-flower, the one 
conventional ornament of the Decorated style, unless we 
include the mouldings. In these the sharp contrasts of light 
and shade, seen in the arch-mouldings of the Lady Chapel, 
have given place to softer gradations produced by broader 
and shallower surfaces. The new ideal is seen to the best 
advantage in the arches and piers, particularly the bases, of 
Merton tower. 

The most beautiful monument of the Decorated style in 
Oxford is St. Mary’s Spire, completed soon after 1300. It 
was followed in 1320 by the Old Congregation House, a 
very plain structure for its date but historically interesting 
as the first building to be owned by the University in its 
corporate character. The south aisle of St. Mary Magdalene 
Church with its beautiful buttresses and parapet was built 
in 1337 (P 1 - 13). The west window of this church, inserted 
about 1360, represents the ultimate development of the pro- 
cess begun in the windows of St. Giles’s at the opposite end 
of the street. All trace of its geometrical origin has now dis- 
appeared from the tracery. The designer has ceased to con- 
sider the shapes of the openings and is concerned only with 
the lines of the stonework. They have the writhing curves of 
leaping flames or of the snake springing straight from the coil. 
Soon they were to straighten out completely, for the develop- 
ment of painted glass had created a general demand, and the 
glazier was now becoming a very important craftsman; he 
regarded the window as a group of panels in which his figures 
could be set, and so the shape of the openings again became 
the chief consideration in the design of tracery. Hitherto his 
work had been subordinate to that of the mason. He had been 
content to fill the tracery provided with silver-grey glass as 
a background in which small figures could be set, either as 
medallions like those in St. Michael’s chancel, c. 1290, or in 
bands of colour as in the windows at Merton, c. 1300, and 
the Latin Chapel, c. 1360. 
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and their jambs are scooped out to form a wide hollow known 
as the casement moulding. It runs round every Perpendicular 
arch, usually accompanied by the double ogee, a wavy 
moulding whose curves are like those of an open book before 
use has made the pages lie flat. The bases of piers and shafts 
those, for example, in the jambs of the doorway of the Divinitv 
School, are much higher than those of the earlier styles • thev 
have tall plinths, often octagonal, with an overhanging mould- 
ing. The caps are usually, the abaci invariably, polygonal 
The arch of the doorway is set in a square frame or ‘label’ 
and the triangular spaces so formed are filled with shields of 
arms. The gateway of any college will furnish an illustration 
The ceiling of the Divinity School and that of the Cathe- 
dral Choir, c. 1500, illustrate the progress of ribbed vaulting 
since the building of the Latin Chapel in the mid-fourteenth 
century. But in the meantime a new type of vault had 
challenged the older type. This was the fan-vault, formed of 
sections of a curved cone or trumpet, fitted together like a 
series of panels. The porch of All Souls Chapel was roofed 
with a fan-vault in 1442, but most of our local examples 
including the fine vault of the Hall Staircase at Christ Church' 
1640 (PI. 14), are due to the admiration of later builders for 
this beautiful medieval invention. Like the open timber 
roofs contemporary with them in the chapels and halls of 
Wadham, University, and Oriel they illustrate the survival 
of medieval technique in fulfilling the primary function of 
architecture, the provision of a roof. If Oxford is judged by 
this criterion she is the most medieval of the cities of the 
earth, for a large proportion of her ancient buildings, however 
otherwise altered, preserve their original coverings, and most 
of her later roofs were constructed in the traditional manner. 
This may be said also of the seventeenth- century glass of 
which Oxford possesses an unrivalled store. 

Ruskin, whose teaching on political economy was sounder 
than his theories of art, believed that the Perpendicular Style 
was a decadent stage of Gothic, and was doomed to perish on 
that account. But as its last achievements in Oxford gave us 
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our loveliest college, Magdalen (PI. 16), some better reason 
must be found for the great change of style which began m the 
middle of the sixteenth century and which not only gave us a 
vast number of new buildings but swept away a great many 

of the old. . . ,, 

The great revival of interest in the ancient civilizations had 
brought about a general demand for their lost amenities o 
life, and particularly for more comfort and privacy. The 
domestic arrangements of the Middle Ages were no longer 
tolerable, cither in private houses or in colleges ; and so the 
chief concern of the builder was the development of domestic 
architecture. The great traceried window would obviously 
be out of place in the new type of house: men wanted 
windows that could be opened and rooms that could be kept 
warm. So the older colleges were reconstructed or rebuilt 
and in the new foundations the medieval style was modified. 
Thus it happens that the most representative of Oxford’s 
colleges is Wadham, almost the last of them to be founded. 
It is here that the type of building most characteristic of the 
collegiate system can best be studied. 

The builders of Wadham (1613) retained the medieval plan 
of grouping sets of rooms round a quadrangle, for this was 
obviously a convenient arrangement for shutting out the 
world and shutting in the scholars : it included the great gate- 
way of traditional design, a legacy of military architecture, 
flanked by a porter’s lodge and with rooms for the Warden 
above it, so placed that he could supervise all comings and 
goings; they copied also the medieval arrangements in the 
chapel, so that it is often taken for a work of the fifteenth 
century ; and they divided the chamber windows by mullions 
because these facilitated glazing and the fitting of casements. 
But they abandoned tracer}' and cusping and the pointed arch 
and simplified the mouldings on the jambs and mullions. 
ror the embellishment of the work they depended mainly 
upon the ornaments of the tower set in the middle of 
the principal facade of the building; and it is here that 
the influence of Italian architecture, which was soon to 
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produce another revolution in English building, first mani- 
fests itself. 

The tower, like its contemporaries at St. John’s, Merton, 
and the Schools, is ornamented with external columns sup- 
porting not arches but lintels ; they thus represent a building 
principle which had hitherto been most conspicuous in 
England in the construction of Stonehenge. 

The lintel is the most obvious and therefore the most 
primitive solution of the builder’s first problem — how to span 
a space: the first bridge, the first roof, the first door-head 
must have been a horizontal stone or beam. Civilization in 
Egypt and Greece developed the post and lintel into things of 
beauty, and produced the Orders of Classic Architecture, 
three types of Columns, each with its appropriate ornaments 
on shaft and lintel. 

The earliest to be evolved was the Doric Order, illustrated 
by the columns of Canterbury Gate at Christ Church; in 
its perfect Greek form, its columns, like their prototype 
tree-trunks, have neither caps nor bases but stand upon 
square plinths, and carry a square abacus. The next Order 
was the Ionic, with low caps easily distinguished by the 
volutes (spirals) at their angles, well represented in the 
Ashmolean Museum ; the third was the Corinthian ; its large 
bell-shaped capital is richly carved with the deeply serrated 
foliage of the acanthus. It is illustrated by the columns of All 
Saints’ Church. 

Our examples, however, are themselves but imitations of 
Roman versions of the Greek Orders. Rome not only 
coarsened the details of the orders she adopted but devised 
a vulgarized type of Doric, the Tuscan, seen in the Fountain 
on the Plain, and combined the foliage of the Corinthian, and 
the volutes of the Ionic in the Composite Order, illustrated 
by the topmost columns of the Schools Tower, where all five 
Orders may be seen superimposed with the Tuscan at the 
base. 

The first half of the seventeenth century sawa greatincrease 
alike in the academic buildings and in the private houses of 
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was henceforth for more than a century to prevail almost un- 
challenged, and to earn for Oxford a new by-name as the 
City of Palaces. 

Louis XIV’s new Palladian palace at Versailles, which 
Wren had visited in 1665, served as a model for his garden 
‘quadrangle’ at Trinity and for that at New College (PI. 15), 
both of which were carried out, with some modifications, 
during the last quarter of the century. His pupil Hawksmoor 
atthe same time was buildingthe back quadrangle of Queen’s, 
and, early in the eighteenth century, pulled down the whole 
of the remaining medieval work to build the front quadrangle. 
Wren himself designed the chapel, 1714, and the whole was 
finished in 1730. The student who wishes to acquaint him- 
self with the details of Palladian architecture in England 
could find no better examples than the buildings of Queen’s. 

Meanwhile Dean Aldrich was building Peckwater Quad, 
1705, and All Saints’ Church, 1708, it is said to his own 
designs ; but as Wren had already assisted him in the design- 
ing of Trinity College Chapel, 1694, it is possible that he had 
also some share in these. Another contemporary amateur 
was Dr. Clarke of All Souls, who is credited with the designs 
of Christ Church Library, and Worcester College, 1746. He 
was one of the Fellows responsible for a design to rebuild All 
Souls in the same style, which was frustrated by the earnest 
remonstrances of Hawksmoor, who, in spite of his clean sweep 
at Queen’s, appears to have had an admiration for medieval 
work and even made some attempt to imitate it in his curious 
‘twin towers’ in the back quad at All Souls, a strange anticipa- 
tion of the Gothic Revival in the next century. A similar 
design to rebuild their college was entertained by the dons 
of Magdalen, but from lack of funds the only part of it to be 
completed was the New Buildings in the deer park, 1733. 
New College modernized its front quad by inserting Palladian 
windows and building an upper story towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, Corpus built a fine Palladian block on 
its Meadow Front in 1706, and Balliol added the rather dull 
Fisher Buildings to its south western corner in 1769. Other 
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good examples of the Italian style are the Old Clarendon 
Press, 1712, the Library at Christ Church, completed m 
1761, and the Chapel at Pembroke, 1732. _ , 

But the great monument of Palladian architecture in Oxfor 
is the Radcliife Camera, built by James Gibbs in 1749 (^' 21 '' 
It is our noblest example of a building in the Roman manner, 
as the Ashmolean Museum is our closest reproduction of the 
architecture of Greece. 

Early in the nineteenth century the influence of the Roman- 
tic Revival and of the Oxford Movement combined to awaken 
interest in medievalism, and the effect was soon visible in 
architecture. When St. Clement’s Church, which Newman 
had served as a curate, was rebuilt on a new site in 1828 the 
architect did his best to imitate a Norman building. A year or 
two later Newman began to build the church at Littlemore 
in Early English, and the Dissenters at the same time built 
the Congregational Chapel in George Street in a richer 
version of the same style. Then in 1841 came Sir Gilbert 
Scott who designed the Martyrs’ Memorial with the north 
aisle of St. Mary Magdalen Church in the early decorated 
style of the Eleanor Crosses of 1291. Unfortunately the safe 
policy of close reproduction, which made this and Buckler s 
Perpendicular Schoolroom at Magdalen, 1850, the most suc- 
cessful efforts of the early Gothic revival, was soon abandoned 
and each architect attempted to give his ov>n version of 
Gothic. The lamentable result is well illustrated at Exeter, 
where Scott produced at least a ‘safe’ building by a close 
imitation of the Sainte Chapelle, and an intolerably dull and 
feeble one in his own design for the Broad Street front of the 
college 1856. Of his Holywell front at New College, 1876, it 
must be said that he went from bad to worse. Its dullness was 
only equalled by Butterfield’s contemporary buildings in 
Merton Grove which are now only an evil memory, for they 
have lately been assimilated to their surroundings by Mr. 
T. H. Hughes. Butterfield’s monument in Oxford is Keble 
College, built in polychromatic materials, like the product of 
a Victorian child’s box of bricks, in 1870. 
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Meanwhile Ruskin with fatal eloquence was preaching the 
wholly mistaken doctrine that Venetian Gothic was the only 
genuine article, and his influence on the architect, Sir 
Thomas Deane, produced the University Museum, 1S60, 
which externally is supposed to suggest the Doge’s Palace, 
and inside resembles a railway station. Under the same 
inspiration Deane designed the Meadow Buildings at Christ 
Church, 1862, which would greatly benefit by the ‘debunking’ 
process lately applied to the neighbouring block at Merton. 

A few years later Mr. Waterhouse began the creation of 
modern Balliol. Of its main frontage the best that can be 
said is that it has at least the historical merit of suggesting 
the military architecture of the Founder’s period. 

Other well-known architects who have left landmarks in 
our streets are Sir Charles Party, architect of the Houses of 
Parliament, who added a western block to the High Street 
front of University College in 1843, Street the builder of 
St. Philip and St. James’s Church and the London Law' Courts, 
Blomficld who built St. Barnabas’s Church in 1867 on the plan 
of an early Christian basilica, and Sir Thomas Jackson who, 
in the new' Examination Schools in 187S, wisely reverted to 
the mixed style of the Early Renaissance, thus assimilating 
his work to the larger part of our collegiate buildings. 

The professors of revived Gothic in the mid-Victorian 
Age were heavily overworked. They were tempted by the 
general demand for their sendees to take up far more com- 
missions than they could adequately carry out. Magdalen, 
fortunately, delayed additions to its buildings until the first 
fury was overpast, and thus it happens that the loveliest 
college in Oxford had the happiest addition to its fabric, in 
St. Swithin’s Quad, built by Mr. Bodlcy in the eighties. The 
college has been equally fortunate in its selection of an 
architect for the further extension in Long Wall. Magdalen 
thus competes with Mansfield, built by Mr. Champneys in 
1889, for the honour of possessing the most beautiful modern 
buildings in the City. 

■'From the foregoing sketch it will be clear that nowhere in 
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window with flowing tracery of the Decorated period; the 
clerestory is Perpendicular ; in the Old Parsonage to the north 
are windows of the Jacobean age, and in Black Hall, to the 
east, those of late Stuart times, while the Judge’s Lodging 
next door, built as the Town House of Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough, has the sashed windows of the eighteenth 
century. 

A tour of Christ Church would enable the student to dis- 
criminate easily and rapidly between the mouldings in 
fashion at various periods. Such a knowledge of the contours 
of the rounds and hollows cut on the face of the stone for the 
play of light and shade is essential in determining the date ; for 
mouldings were everywhere unvarying in their contours in 
their several periods. Thus in the ribs of the vaults of the 
choir aisles in the Cathedral may be seen the heavy semi- 
cylindrical roll of the early twelfth century, in those of the 
nave aisles the pear-shaped, keel moulding equally character- 
istic of the second half of it ; the arch mouldings and bases 
in the Lady Chapei show the deep, dark hollows of the 
thirteenth century, while those of the caps in the Latin 
Chapel and the arches of St. Frideswide’s Shrine have the 
quarter round which distinguishes the work of the Decorated 
period. The caps and ribs in the Cloister well illustrate the 
angular mouldings of the Perpendicular style, and their 
square and lifeless foliage should be compared with the 
vigorous leaves on the caps of the Lady Chapel and the life- 
like leafage of St. Frideswide’s Shrine. 

Here, too, the progress of vaulting can be followed step by 
step. The Slype, in the Cloisters, is ceiled with an early 
Norman barrel vault, the simplest of all forms; the choir 
aisles show cross-vaults carried on semicircular arches; in 
the vaults of the nave aisles the pointed arch appears with 
graceful and lightening effect. In the vault of the Lady 
Chapel the round arch is finally abandoned ; the fourteenth- 
century vault of the Latin Chapel shows additional ribs, and 
particularly the introduction of ridge-ribs; while in the vault 
of the cloisters may be seen lieme ribs, short cross pieces from 
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possessed by no other medieval city in the wealth of garden 
ground in which her buildings are set. 

It is, for the most part, a legacy of monasticism. Besides 
the Priory of St. Frideswide there were many religious houses 
within the city which served as hostels for young monks and 
friars of the various orders who were sent here to /have the 
benefit of University teaching. Thus novices from Durham 
came south to a college on the site of Trinity, those from St. 
Albans and the Gloucestershire abbeys of Winchcombe 
and Tewkesbury came to Gloucester College, which now is 
Worcester; Archbishop Chichele had founded St. Bernard’s 
College, which is now St. John’s, for novices from the Cis- 
tercian abbeys; the Augustinian Friars had a house where 
Wadham now stands ; and various orders of friars had settle- 
ments near the East Gate, and in the area between the Castle 
and Grandpont. The need for privacy and exercise made a 
certain amount of garden ground an essential adjunct to each 
of these foundations; and in some of them e.g. Gloucester 
College, St. Bernard’s, Durham, and the Austin Friary the 
area was considerable. 

At the Dissolution a large part of this ground was secured 
by the founders of colleges. Thus Wolsey obtained the two 
meadows known as St. Frideswide’s and Stockwell Meads ; 
the last had been given to St. Frideswide’s by Lady Elizabeth 
Montacute in 1346 to found a chantry. He laid out the 
Broad Walk, banking it with waste stone from his works, and 
used it as a road to the timber bridge which he threw across 
the Cherwell at Milham to bring stone and lime from pits at 
Headington and Beckley, and timber from Shotover. It 
must have been almost obliterated when ‘the Medow was, 
during the time that Oxford was a Garrison for the King, very 
much turfed and digged, and had several Bulworks made 
upon it, and the Rivers of Charwell and Thames were by His 
Majesties souldiers turned in upon it and lay all over it, the 
better to keep the enemy from the garrison; by reason of 
which it was altogether spoiled and did bear nothing but 
Flags and Sedge and did become marshy ground’. It was 
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reclaimed after the Restoration by the college tenant, on 
Adkins, and Fell then stepped in, evicted him, and remade 
the Walk, paving it with the stone chippmgs from tn 
masonry of his new buildings completing Tom Quad, i 
was therefore known as the White Walk which was corrup _ 
first into Wide and then into Broad. Of the elms with wfucn 
he lined it in the last years of Charles II, many survived un 1 
the present century. The last of them came down in <- 
great gale of November 1928. They were contemporary wi 
the elms of Ne Plus Ultra Walk, in front of Keble, of which 
Wood records the planting in 1689, and with those that stoo 
in front of St. Swithin’s buildings until the College took them 


down as dangerous a few years ago. 

St. John’s not only inherited the garden of St. Bernard s 
college but was provided with an additional four acres put' 
chased by the founder from Dr. George Owen, Henry VII I s 
physician, who had secured them as part of the spoil of God- 
stow. Their boundary wall was built, like the Old Library , 
with stone, bought of Edmund Powell of Sandford, from the 
ruined buildings of the Carmelite priory on the site oi 
Beaumont Palace in which Cceur de Lion had been born. 
It was through the gate in this wall into the gardens that 
Laud’s body was brought home to his chapel for burial after 
the Restoration, coming from London by Magdalen Bridgei 
Cat Street, and Parks Road, then known as Beaumont Street 
as leading to Beaumont fields, the site of North Oxford. 

The site of the House of Austin Friars was large enough 
for them to hold an annual fair. After passing through several 
hands it had come into the possession of the city, when in 
i6ioDorothyWadham sought to buyit to build her husband’s 
college. Pressure from the King and the Chancellor, 
Ellesmere, forced the Corporation to sell at less than cost. The 
original buildings had a southern frontage on Holywell, and 
included the site of the Music Room, built in 1742. In our 
own day the college has similarly parted with its northern 
frontage for the benefit of the Rhodes Trust. The beauty of 
the Rhodes Building goes far to justify the encroachment. 
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New College owes its ample area mainly to the depopula- 
tion of the City following the Black Death; for when the 
King’s escheator ‘on the Monday before the nativity of St. 
John Baptist, 2 Rich. II, a.d. 1379* summoned before him the 
Mayor and Bailiffs and twelve honest and lawful men to 
make inquisition whether it would be to the damage of the 
fee-farm of the town if William Bishop of Winchester built 
a college upon certain void plots, and a common lane, which 
he had acquired from various owners, the said jury delivered 
that ‘the said common way or lane and plots of ground were 
. . . full of filth, dirt, and stinking carcases ... and that also 
there was a concourse of malefactors, murderers, whores, 
and thieves to the great danger of the Town and danger of 
Scholars ... and that all the said plots lay waste, and had 
been for a long time deserted from the inhabiting of any per- 
son’. Nevertheless these citizens made the bishop pay eighty 
pounds to include their ‘common way or lane within his 
boundary wall ; it was a continuation of the present road to t e 
college gate, and ran across the site of the quadrangle to the 

city wall. , . , , 

Even at New College, however, a large part of the site had 
been monastic property, and particularly the gar en area 
which Wykeham purchased from the Trinitarian Friars whose 
land was ‘between Cro Well (at the comer of Long VV all and 
Holywell), and the East Gate of the Town . This ha een 
originally part of the pomerium, the military road along the 
line of the walls. As the danger of attack diminished, the road 
ceased to be important, and this section of it had been 
granted to the friars by the City Fathers. Their approach to 
it was from High Street, through the site of the Masonic 
Building; and when in 1914 this became a military hospital 
an entrance into New College Gardens was once more made 
after more than five centuries so that convalescents might 

take the air in them. _ , ., c 

Of Magdalen one is tempted to say as Camden said ot 
Britain, it is ‘well known to be the most flourishing and 
excellent, most renowned and famous Isle of the whole 
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world: so rich in commodities [from its garden ° n ; 
Marston Road], so beautiful in situation, so ^splendent i ^ 
glory, that if the most Omnipotent had fashioned th 
like a ring, as he did like a globe, it might have been 
worthily the only gem therein’. Its delectable site tho g 
strictly monastic is a legacy from a pious foundation, 
Hospital of St. John the Baptist, founded for the sick poor 
and for the entertainment of pilgrims to the shrine o • 
Frideswide. The range of building between the tower an 
the lodge is said to have been the pilgrims’ hostel, an 
blocked doorway their entrance, though its form is not ongi^ 
nal for the outer wall has been rebuilt. The inner wall, how 
ever, is of the early thirteenth century, and has traces of lance 
windows. The kitchen, too, may be that of the Hospital. 

In the days of Richard I the site belonged to John and was 
conveyed by him to Hugh de Malannay for the endowment o 
the Hospital. When, in the mid-fifteenth century, Waynnete 
was planning his college he got the King’s leave to acquire 1 
from the Master and Brethren, agreeing to maintain them 
during their lives. Its boundaries, then, as now, were the 
river Cherwell on the East side, the way leading from the 
East Gate to the East Bridge on the south, the highway 
leading from the East Gate to Holywell, and Canditch 
(Broad Street) on the west, and certain lands of the Manor 
of Holywell on the north’. Of the famous Water Walks the 
south path along the Cherwell eastwards to King’s Mill m ust: 
have been even then in existence, for the mill had been given 
to the Hospital by King Henry III. The land adjoining it 1S 
now the kitchen-garden of the college, round which a vast 
• bulwark has lately been built to screen it from the northern 
> ds, so that the produce may come into season in time for 
i p Summer Term. The path thence through Mesopotamia 
i >st also be early, for Parson’s Pleasure, under the name oi 
Pattens, was a bathing place in the seventeenth century: 
when also the river walks of the New Parks in the nortlierr 
fields known as Beaumont were already in use. The area hac 
been a pleasaunce and a recreation ground since the earlies 
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days of the University. In 1642 the royal levies drilled in 
the New Parks, and were inspected there by the King. 

Like Christ Church Meadow the Magdalen Water Walks 
were sadly disfigured by the defensive works of the Royal 
garrison. The trees on either side of the Cherwell were cut 
down so that an attacking force should have no cover. 
Antony Wood laments the ‘pleasant meanders shadowed with 
trees there were before the Civil distemper broke forth, where 
students could not but with great delight accost the Muses’. 
But by Addison’s time, 1689, all was in order again, and he 
could accost the Muses in the Walk named after him, along 
the northern branch of the river, and inspired by them pro- 
duce hexameters in praise of the sphaeristerium, the bowling- 
green, which Magdalen, like every college in that age, main- 
tained for the recreation of its members. New College kept 
its bowling-green, with its handsome pavilion in the south- 
east corner of the garden, until almost the middle of the last 
century. The green at Merton, in Wood’s time and after, 
was under the west window of the chapel, where the path to 
Christ Church Meadow now runs. 

The deer in Magdalen Grove no doubt descend from those 
brought from the Bishop of Winchester’s park. As they arc 
‘on the foundation’ the college does not eat them. When 
venison is required it is obtained by exchange with the Bishop. 
Angel Meadow was so called from being attached to and 
leased with the Angel Inn, a coaching hostelry, which, with 
its stables occupied a large part of the site of the present 
Examination Schools. 

Merton, like New College, and to some extent Exeter, 
being a pre-Reformation foundation, owes the best part of its 
garden to the enclosure of the pomerium, of which King 
Street forms the sole remaining vestige. At an early date the 
college obtained a lease from the city of the strip of land 
inside the wall of Dead Man’s Walk ; they were paying the 
medieval rent of fourpence a year for it in 1606 and by 1711 
they had made upon it the ‘handsome Terrass walk’ which is 
now the most delightful part of the gardens. At that time they 
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were a place of public resort, frequented by the University 
at large, and the better-dressed citizens; but in 1720 on the 
representations of the Proctors they were closed to the public. 
In the Civil War a cannon was planted on the northern bas- 
tion of the wall for the defence of Milham Bridge which was 
then still in existence. Until the foundation of Corpus, 
Merton had another garden on the other side of the college, 
which was alienated to give space for the new buildings. 

Corpus obtained its gardens partly by purchase from 
Merton and partly by enclosing the lower end of Oriel Street. 
They are attractive not only for their fine views of Christ 
Church — their terrace is the only point from which the east 
end of the Cathedral can be easily seen, but from their asso- 
ciations with Charles I and Henrietta. When Oxford was the 
Royal head-quarters in 1 642 the King lodged at Christ Church 
and the Queen at Merton. Doorways were then made in the 
boundary walls of Corpus so that by walking through the 
garden they might visit one another with ease and privacy. 

The rest of the older colleges had much less garden 
ground. All Souls, for example, had but a small space until 
the Elizabethan warden, Hoveden, purchased the Rose Inn, 
and threw the site into the college. He was the first married 
warden, and his action reminds us that the wives of heads of 
houses had a good deal to do with the laying out and improve- 
ment of the college gardens. Antony Wood, an embittered 
bachelor, numbers among the ‘mischiefs that befel Merton 
College by having a married Warden thrust upon them’ that 
‘the Warden’s garden must be alter’d, new trees planted, 
arbours made, rootes of choice flowers bought (which cost 
five shillings a roote) See. All which tho unnecessary, yet the 
poor Coll, must pay for them, and all this to please a woman’. 
Earlier references to college gardens suggest that their pur- 
pose in the Middle Age was mainly utilitarian, to provide the 
college with fruit and herbs. At Lincoln, for example, the 
garden was known as ‘the Cooke’s’, and when the married 
rector was allowed to appropriate it in 1606 it was on con- 
dition of his supplying the college with ‘sufficient wholesome 
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and sweet herbes’ when required. The new fashion was that 
which had already changed the gardens of private houses, 
c.g. Chastlcton, symmetrical beds and grass plots, with paths 
geometrically arranged, yew and box-trees clipped into 
formal shapes, or scooped out to form arbours, all designed 
in sharp contrast with the unordered growth of nature and to 
emphasize man’s growing sense of control over it, symbolizing 
the Tudor regime of law and order and centralized govern- 
ment. A central ‘mount’ round which paths were laid out, 
like an intricate proposition of Euclid, was almost universal ; 
Loggan’s drawings of 1673 show a typical example at 
Wadham, but the mount at New College is the only survivor. 
The gardens as they are to-day arc a product of the Romantic 
Movement, like our modern Gothic buildings. They repre- 
sent a ‘return to nature’ and reflect the sentiments of the 
Rousscauitc lady in Lothair who ‘could not bring herself to 
believe that they had gravel walks in the Garden of Eden.’ 
Topiary art went out with the Classic Orders. 

The Botanic Gardens alone remain to represent the ideals 
prevailing at the date of their layout; they have the geo- 
metrical pattern of plots and paths, the fountains, and the 
statues that in Tudor and Stuart times might have been 
found in every college garden. The yews that overhang the 
turning gate leading to the Meadow were once trimmed into 
the shape of giants guarding the entrance but they were 
allowed to return to nature a hundred years ago. 

The site of the gardens had been the burial ground of the 
Jews of Oxford until their expulsion under Edward I. When 
the foundations for the boundary wall were dug in 1630, and 
again when bulwarks were thrown up for the defence of 
Magdalen Bridge in 1642, many skeletons were disinterred. 
The statues of Charles II and the founder, Lord Danby, 
were placed in the niches, hitherto empty like those in the 
front of Queen’s, in the last years of the century. 

The first gardener was Jacob Bobart, a native of Brunswick. 
He was famous not only for his botanical knowledge, but for 
his patriarchal beard. A waggish undergraduate once raised 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSITY' 

By J. L. BRIERLY and H. V. HODSON 
§ Introduction 

T HE government of the University of Oxford cannot be 
understood apart from its history, and readers of this 
chapter will have to refer at many points to a previous one, 
From the vicissitudes of its past there have emerged two 
cardinal factors in the constitution of the University. The 
first is its nature as a self-governing corporation; at the 
present time, it is true, effective authority is in the hands, 
not of the whole body of Masters of Arts and holders of 
higher degrees, but of such of them as are actually teachers 
and administrators in the University, while the Statutes have 
been sanctioned (certain of them imposed) by Parliament, 
and some of them can only be amended with the consent of 
the Privy Council; nevertheless, it is still true to say that the 
whole university, regarded as a body of graduates, is virtually 
master of its own affairs. In this, Oxford is quite different 
from, say, tire University of London or the modern English 
universities, governed as they are by mixed bodies of teachers 
and nominees of outside authorities, and from the typical 
American university with its permanent president and its 
governing board of business men and politicians. 

The second fundamental fact is that the colleges are, with 
slight qualifications, severally autonomous. From time to 
time the relative powers of the University as a whole and of 
the colleges of which it is composed have varied greatly, but 
the University has never dictated how the colleges should be 
internally governed, while they have never altogether severed 
their external relations with the University. The University 

1 Much of this chapter has been summarized, and occasionally even 
transcribed, from The Government of Oxford published by the Oxford 
University Press (1931, 3*- 6d.)> to which the reader may refer for further 
information. 
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The Constitution of the University 

suggestions, resolutions of boards or committees, petitions 
from members of Congregation, applications from individual 
members or prospective members of the University, &c., are 
translated into legislation. The statutoryfunctionsof Council, 
with certain minor exceptions, are not, properly speaking, 
executive, but deliberative and advisory; but by a custom 
which may be regarded as a binding convention of the 
University constitution the advice of the Council is accepted 
by the Vice-Chancellor in all major matters in which he 
acts for the University. But in general it is true to say that 
the constitution of the University is legislative rather than 
administrative in the sense that it does not follow the normal 
governmental practice of legislating in general terms and of 
delegating to a separate branch of the constitution the 
administration of the laws. The administration is conducted 
by committees and by a few paid officers — the chief of them 
beingthcRcgistrarandhis assistant, the Secretary of Faculties, 
and the Secretary to the Curators of the Chest. The latter 
body, of whom some are members by virtue of their offices, 
while some are elected by Council and by Congregation, and 
some arc appointed, has somewhat larger executive functions 
than the Council, since the financial affairs of the University 
arc conducted under its authority. It has no right of legisla- 
tive initiation, but it must be consulted by Council on the 
financial aspect of any change contemplated by that body, and 
may push its advice to the length of insisting on a joint con- 
ference which has power to decide a difference of opinion be- 
tween the two bodies. The division of responsibility between 
Council and the Curators of the Chest is one of the most 
striking features of the government of Oxford. 

The teaching affairs of the University have likewise 
separate governmental institutions. Boards of Faculties, and 
above them a General Board, have power to make regulations 
and to appoint junior teachers within the limits set by 
statute or decree; boards of electors choose professors and 
a few other university teachers. Further aspects of the 
University’s work — extra-mural teaching, special subjects, 
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buildings and institutions — have their separate regulatory and 
administrative committees, co-ordinated through possessing, 
in regard to policy as opposed to administrative detail, a com- 
mon secretariat under the University Registrar, through 
having the Vice-Chancellor and the Proctors as ex-officio 
members, and through the necessity of referring all changes 
that involve modification of statutes or decrees to Council and 
thence to Congregation. It is largely by his chairmanship of 
all these committees and boards that the Vice-Chancellor is 
able to wield an exceptional authority. He is appointed 
not by election but by rotation among the Heads of the 
Colleges, he holds office for only three years, and though, as 
its effective head, he represents the University to the outside 
world, his influence over its internal affairs is indirect rather 
than statutory. The authority of the Chancellor, the titular 
head of the University, is even more distant. He does not 
interfere with current affairs, and his public appearances are 
rare and formal, but his advice has sometimes been of critical 
value when opinion in the University has been divided. The 
two Proctors, who are elected by the several colleges in fixed 
rotation, are possessed of executive powers, especially in the 
matter of discipline, as well as an important position in the 
legislative machinery, but again they hold office for one year 
only. 


§ The Legislative Structure 

The government of the University has been described as 
legislative rather than administrative. Broadly speaking, 
general legislation is embodied in statutes, temporary or 
particular legislation in decrees, but this division is some- 
what unreal since important and controversial issues often fall 
to be presented in the form of decrees. With two exceptions 
the initiation of a statute or decree is the statutory prerogative 
of Council, and a member of Council introduces the measure 
in Congregation; but Council need not be unanimous in 
deciding to promulgate a statute or decree, and its members 
may oppose measures in Congregation despite the fact that 
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Council as a whole has initiated them. The exceptions to 
this procedure are that, in matters within the sphere of the 
General Board of the Faculties, a measure initiated by the 
General Board may be introduced by a member of either 
body; and that occasionally the introduction of a statute is 
preceded by the presentation by Council to Congregation 
of resolutions, on the basis of which, if approved, a statute is 
drafted by a joint committee of Council and Congregation, 
and introduced in Congregation by a member of the com- 
mittee. 

A statute always, and occasionally, if Council thinks the 
matter of sufficient importance, a decree, contains a preamble 
stating shortly the principle of the measure. The preamble is 
submitted separately to the House; if it is passed the enacting 
clauses are submitted later. The clauses of a statute, but not 
those of a decree, may be amended by the I louse within the 
terms of the preamble, and clauses may be deleted or added. 
When a statute has been amended, every clause in which an 
amendment has been made is submitted to Congregation as 
finally amended, and the statute is then submitted as a whole 
for acceptance or rejection. If the majority of Congregation in 
favour of any statute, or of a decree which contains a preamble, 
is less than two-thirds, it must be submitted to Convocation ; 
but the latter has only a suspensory veto, and a measure which 
it rejects may be reintroduced into Congregation between one 
and two years later, and if then accepted will come into effect. 

On ordinary occasions — and the greater part of current 
university business has a routine character — Convocation 
differs little in personnel from Congregation, the business 
of cither body is only occasionally controversial, and unless 
it is so only a handful of resident members of the University 
attend. Membership of Congregation is confined to such 
members of Convocation as are actually engaged in teaching 
at Oxford, or in university or college government, and it may 
be briefly described as the body of resident teachers. Convo- 
cation is composed of masters of arts, and doctors of divinity, 
medicine, or civil law, who have paid all university dues and 
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practice the Heads of Colleges hold the office in rotation, 
according to seniority as Heads, usually for three years at 
a time. The Royal Commission of 1921-2 recommended that 
the rotational system ‘should not be the decisive element when 
weighed against other considerations of greater importance’, 
and that ‘rotation of Colleges should be taken into account 
as well as rotation in order of seniority of Heads’, but the 
rotational system has so far continued unimpaired. Besides 
being Chairman of the Council, of the Board of Curators of 
the Chest, and of all the chief boards, committees, and 
delegacies, the Vice-Chancellor can veto a statute or decree, 
though he does so only on rare occasions in order to prevent 
legislative errors, and he has statutory powers to rule as to 
their interpretation. He is not provided by the University 
with a residence or a secretariat. The two Proctors, besides 
being in charge of discipline, are associated with the Vice- 
Chancellor as official members of the various boards and 
committees as well as of Council, and by tradition represent 
the general interest thereon. They are elected autonomously 
by the several colleges in a fixed cycle, for a term of one 
year. The eighteen remaining members of the Council are 
elected, six at a time at intervals of two years, to hold office for 
six years ; they are, however, then re-eligible. Not more than 
three of them may at any time be members of the same college. 

The business of Council covers the whole field of university 
affairs, and varies from trivial matters such as the terms of 
admission to the University of some particular student to 
vital questions of principle. It is largely organized by means 
of ad. hoc or standing committees, which investigate each 
question in detail and report to the Council for decision. 
Besides its key power of legislative initiation, the Council has 
valuable rights of appointment to the various committees, 
including boards of electors to university teaching posts, and 
it also nominates the Registrar, subject to the approval of 

Congregation. 
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§ Finance 

Each particular aspect of university life is supervised by 
a committee of some kind. In particular, finance is under the 
authority of the Curators of the University Chest (or financial 
board). They are the Vice-Chancellor and the Proctors, 
two nominees of the Chancellor (who may thus, if he thinks 
fit, introduce a non-academic element), a member of Con- 
vocation elected by Council, three members of Council, and 
three members of Congregation elected by those bodies. It 
will be observed that, by contrast with American or modem 
English universities, finance is in charge not of a technical 
committee but of a body predominantly drawn from among 
resident members of the University; further that although 
at least half the members of the board must be members of 
Council there may arise conflicts between the two authorities, 
for which contingency a special process of joint conference 
has been provided. 

The Curators of the Chest collect the revenues and pay 
the administrative expenses of the University; they have 
charge of its public buildings, estates, and other property, 
except whatever is specially provided for. They advise 
Council and other bodies on financial matters and prepare 
financial statements, returns, and reports, some of which 
are required of them by the Treasury as a condition of the 
subsidy that Oxford, like every other British university, 
receives from the State. An application by some university 
body for specific expenditure is made in the first place to 
the Hebdomadal Council, but has to be referred to the 
Curators of the Chest, whose sanction is likewise necessary 
for schemes contemplated by the Council itself. The Cura- 
tors have also to prepare for Council an annual budget 
forecast. They appoint their Secretary, subject to the 
approval of Congregation. 

In considering the finances of the University it is well to 
bear in mind that the combined revenue of the various 
colleges is approximately double that of the University as 
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a separate entity, excluding college contributions which 
would otherwise be counted twice. 

The university authorities have no power to direct how 
a college should spend its income, but the colleges have to 
present their accounts in a prescribed form and are taxed 
for university purposes. The tax is graduated and is levied 
on net income defined according to a complicated formula, 
the average rate being about 12 per cent. 

As the University collects only a few special tuition fees, 
the levy on the colleges may be regarded as a composition 
charge for teaching services rendered. The fact that the levy 
is in part discharged by payments to professors lends point 
to that suggestion, but in fact college contributions cover 
scarcely one-third of the cost of university teaching and 
research, apart from the upkeep of institutions. They amount, 
at the period of writing, to approximately 15 per cent, of 
total university revenues; about 33 per cent, is provided by 
various public authorities, including the national Treasury; 
*5 per cent, from endowments, donations, and subscriptions; 
25 per cent, from fees for degrees, examinations, and matricu- 
lation ; and the remainder from local examinations and other 
sources. On the opposite side of the ledger, something less 
than one half of the expenditure is incurred for teaching and 
research, and 30 per cent, on departments, laboratories, &c., 
and the upkeep of premises; administration costs less than 
5 per cent, of total payments, the rest being absorbed, by 
pensions, scholarships, examinations, extra-mural teaching, 
and so on. 


§ Teaching and Research 

lc governmental machinery is, according to the Oxford 
conception of a university, incidental to the teaching an 
research carried on there. Another chapter* of this book 
escri.es the tutorial system, which is perhaps Oxfor s 
.•if lm P°rtant contribution to educational practice, an 
another describes the courses and subjects that t e 
1 Pages 1 25 et seq. 
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of lectures. Thus an undergraduate’s morning may be spent 
at the feet in turn of Professor X at the Examination Schools, 
Mr. Y— a junior tutor— at A college, Mr. Z— a lecturer 
appointed by the University— at B college and his own tutor 
lecturing in his own college hall to an audience drawn rom 
all over the University and possibly from beyond. But he is 
almost certainly unconscious of any constitutional difference, 
the lectures are chosen for him or by him, according o 
their probable merits, from a list submitted at the beginning 
of each term by the Faculty in which he is reading. 

There are eleven faculties, 1 each composed of the teachers 
inthesubject or subjects of the faculty. The faculties criticize 
though they are not empowered to settle finaHy, the propose 
lecture lists in their subjects for each teirn. e 
lies with the boards of the faculties, each of which comprises 
the professors and readers in the subjects of the Acuity, up 
to the number of eight (eight being selected by ^ faculty 
if a greater number is available), and an e T !; j 
members of the faculty elected by the same (the : p> mfessom 
not voting), to hold office for two years, after ^hich hey 
may, howler, be re-elected. A board may co-opt three 
additional members. This combination of official, '*?£**’ 
and elected members is typical of the committees whereby 

°EdSS£SiL of lectures, with an e_*jng 
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sub-faculties, departments or boards of examiners, on the 
basis of which, and on their own initiative, they may report 
to the General Board of the Faculties; and in general they 
supervise the teaching available in their several faculties. 

The General Board of the Faculties consists of the Vice- 
Chancellor and the two Proctors, two members of Council 
elected by Council, one member of Convocation elected by 
Council subject to the approval of Congregation, three 
persons elected by the Faculties of Science (voting together) 
and six by the Faculties of the Humanities (voting together) 
in either case from among their own members. Elected 
members hold office for tlircc years. The General Board 
is charged as one of its chief functions \\ ith the co-ordina- 
tion and supervision of the work of the several Boards^ of 
Faculties. It receives and makes proposals for the provision 
of facilities for advanced work and research, and the main- 
tenance of an adequate staff in all subjects; and it frames 
statutes and decrees on these matters for consideration by 
Council and the University. The Statutes lay upon the 
General Board certain further special duties in the same 
connexion, including the transmission to the Council of any 
reports of the Boards of Faculties, with comments and 
recommendations, the appointment of most University 
readers, the advising of Council upon the regulations con- 
cerning the salaries of teachers, laboratory finances, duties of 
professors, &c. ; and it is comprehensively authorized ‘to 
exercise a general supervision over the studies and examina- 
tions of the University’. 

1 he professors hold a special position both in these govern- 
mental institutions and in the actual work of teaching and of 
research. They are the principal means ■whereby the univer- 
sity, as distinct from the colleges that compose it, teaches and 
directs study. They are often ex officio members of a number 
of boards and committees. But in recent years the special 
status of professors has become somewhat less marked (for 
instance by the removal of the obligation upon Congregation 
to elect a certain minimum number of them to Council), and 
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( an endeavour has been made to assimilate them into the 
college system by providing that each of them shall be by 
virtue of his office a fellow of a specified college. Those of 
the scientific professors who are in charge of departments 
are in an exceptional position. In the organization of their 
laboratories or museums, and in the general management of 
their departments, these professors hold undisputed sway. 
Otherwise, the professoriate at Oxford is a body of teachers 
distinguished from the rest chiefly by the title of their office, 
the method of their election, and in some measure by the 
kind of teaching that they give. 

Professors (other than the Regius Professors) are elected 
each by a special electoral Board, composed, as a rule, of the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Head of the college to which the pro- 
fessorship is attached and another member appointed by that 
college, a person nominated by the Hebdomadal Council an 
others by the Boards of Faculties concerned, and occasions y 
one or two outside persons. The professors do not ordinari y 
give tutorial teaching though they may voluntarily open small 
seminar classes or informal discussions. Their statutory 
duties include original work by the professors themselves, 
and the general supervision of research and advanced wor in 
their subjects or departments. Every professor must give o 
students assistance in their studies by advice, informal mstruc 
tion, examination or otherwise. Professors are divide m o 
three categories according to the conditions laid own or 
lecturing and residence ; a ‘ Schedule A’ professor, for instance 
has to reside within the university radius for six mon 1 
during the academic year and lecture or hold classes every 
te rm; he has to give or hold not less than thirty-six lectures 
°u ?! asses in each year, of which not less than twen y eig 
? laU ^ lectures; and in two of the three terms he must 
lecture or hold classes at least twice a week for S1J ) 
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Congregation. The separate boards of faculties have power 
to appoint to the status and title of university lecturers any 
recognized teachers in their faculties, as and when they 
may think fit, subject to the approval of the General Board 
and of Congregation. Although certain restrictions are 
placed on their total of teaching hours, these university 
lecturers do not cease to be college tutors. Similarly the 
scientific faculty boards may appoint university demonstrators, 
but many if not most of these hold no college teaching 
position. A series of statutes lays down the rights and duties 
of the several classes of university teachers. 

§ Institutions and Committees 

The functions of the University, as distinct from the colleges, 
are four-fold. First, to examine and to grant degrees, and for 
this purpose to lay down courses, syllabuses, and regulations, 
and to exercise a general supervision over the lectures and 
other methods of study. Second, to provide, through its 
professors and other teachers, its scientific departments and 
special research institutes, such teaching and guidance as 
the colleges cannot or do not customarily offer. Third, to 
maintain discipline and order, to represent the assembly of 
colleges in relation to outside authorities or persons, to 
collect and distribute central finances, to extend the activities 
of the University beyond its local habitation, and to lay down 
the general conditions under which colleges and halls may 
be created, and they and their members conduct their life. 
Fourth, to create and maintain such institutions as libraries, 
laboratories, museums, parks, a printing press, and so on, 
which it would be wasteful or otherwise improper for the 
several colleges to maintain. 

These functions are discharged, apart from the machinery 
described in the preceding section, by a number of com- 
mittees with varying constitutions and titles. These com- 
mittees are the constitutional link between the legislative 
constitution and every day affairs. They generally comprise 
appointed members, members who sit by virtue of their 
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offices, and others chosen by direct or indirect election. They 
are linked with each other and with Council and Congregation 
by the elective process, by the presence in each of them of the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Proctors, and by some degree of 
co-ordination of their secretariats through the Registrar of 
the University. Recently a sharp contradiction between the 
policies of two of the most important committees drew atten- 
tion to the need for reform, and the Statutes were amended 
to provide that the Registrar shall receive copies of all papers 
(in particular, copies of the minutes) ordinarily circulated to 
practically all committees; he is also entitled to attend the 
meetings of any of these bodies, and to ask the secretary of 
any of them to furnish him with information upon any point 
which has been or is under consideration by the body in 
question. The efficacy of this measure in ensuring a co- 
ordination of policy obviously depends on the liberation of 
the registrar from much of tire routine work of keeping lists 
and files which according to the Statutes might seem to be 
his principal task. 

The Registrar, who is nominated by the Hebdomadal 
Council subject to the approval of Congregation, is aided by 
an assistant registrar appointed by Council after consultation 
with him, and if the consent of Congregation is obtained he 
may also be provided, from time to time, with other assistant 
officers. The assistant registrar is charged with attending 
such meetings as the Registrar, with the approval of the Vice- 
Chancellor, may direct, to prepare their business and to keep 
minutes of their proceedings. He is thus an important instru- 
ment for co-ordinating the work of the various committees. 
The Registrar himself is secretary of Council, Congregation, 
and Convocation, and he has to keep, besides their minutes 
and other papers, a large number of registers and records, 
and to see that the Statutes are regularly published. He is not 
secretary to the Vice-Chancellor, nor answerable to him, but 
to Council. Like the other chief permanent officers (the 
Secretary of Faculties and the Secretary to the Curators of the 
Chest), he is subject to a statutory retiring age. He may, 
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annually a printed report on the general state of the library 
and its finances. Other delegacies and boards of curators or 
visitors are similarly constituted and generally have likewise 
the duty of laying reports before Convocation or Congrega- 
tion. 

The University possesses, in addition to the institutions 
already mentioned, a number of laboratories — electrical, 
physiological, chemical, pathological, &c. These are not 
managed by committees but are placed by statute under the 
charge of the professors at the head of the several depart- 
ments concerned, subject to the financial and legislative 
control of the Curators of the Chest, and of Council and 
Congregation. There are also several institutions for re- 
search and specialized study along lines unsuited to college 
organization — rural economy, forestry, Indian studies, 
geography — each of which is controlled by a committee with, 
sometimes, a director nominated by them. Certain other 
special branches of university study— military instruction, 
oriental studies, studies for the Indian Civil Service, ad- 
vanced studies, economics and political science, anthropology, 
classical archaeology, fine arts and comparative philology, 
are similarly supervised by committees, partly official and 
partly elected or nominated. Other aspects of university 
life having this type of organization include police, home 
students (women), non-collegiate students (men), known as 
St. Catherine’s Society, local examinations, inspection and 
examination of schools, extra-mural studies, training of 
teachers, lodgings, appointments, scholarships. 

From the nature of the tasks that they have to perform, 
some of these committees meet very rarely, and their work 
does not occupy much of the time of their members. Others 
are much more laborious, and represent a substantial impost 
upon the energies of teachers and administrators. ‘The 
Delegates of the Press, for instance, whose formal meetings 
occupy perhaps an hour a week habitually devote much more 
than this time to preparation, to informal discussion, and 
to the work of the Delegacy generally.’ Upon the chairmen 
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The Constitution of the University 

posed change in the University Statutes, except a statute 
relating to college contributions to the Chest. But within 
these general limits the colleges are completely autonomous. 

One or two of the colleges have exceptional constitutional 
features arising out of their peculiar history ; Christ Church, 
for instance, is unlike the others in that its Head is Dean of the 
Cathedral and its governing body is composed of the Canons 
,and Students (who correspond to Fellows in other colleges). 
The women’s colleges also differ from the majority in that 
their governing bodies include persons not members of the 
respective colleges. But the general rule of the men’s colleges 
is that the governing body is composed of Fellows, who, if 
they are not administrators such as bursars, are statutorily 
required to teach or to research. Most of the tutors and 
lecturers in a college will be Fellows, and so will the professors 
attached to the college. The chairman of the governing body 
is the Head of the College (Master, President, Warden, 
Principal, Provost, Rector) elected by the Fellows to hold 
office until he reaches the statutory retiring age of seventy 
years. The Fellows form a close corporation, save for the 
appointment of professors, having otherwise the independent 
and unchallenged right to choose new Fellows within the 
bounds set by their statutes. The Fellows are nowadays 
usually elected for a term of years, but except where, as at 
All Souls, special conditions apply, they are commonly 
re-elected. Each college chooses a dean, whose principal 
duties are to present members of his college for matriculation 
and degrees, and to maintain discipline within the college. 

The colleges are entirely responsible for discipline within 
their walls, the University having no jurisdiction there. 
A college may without question or appeal dismiss a man for a 
term or for ever, and it would be very difficult indeed, though 
not statutorily impossible, for a man sent down from one’ 
college to find refuge in another. The colleges also possess 
the extremely important privilege of admission to the Uni- 
versity. No candidate can be matriculated if he is not spon- 
sored by a college, while the University accepts without veto 
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all those put forward by the colleges, subject lo the con- 
dition that candidates for matriculation (other than certain 
categories of senior students) must have passed or. be 
exempt from Rcsponsions, the University entrance examina- 
tion. That statement is subject to the qualification that persons 
may be admitted to the University by St. Catherine's Society 
and by the Society of Home Students, which are themselves 
University bodies, but these non-rcsidcntial societies are in 
most particulars becoming more and more closely assimilated 
to the colleges proper. 

There arc nineteen men’s colleges excluding Kcblc, which 
is in a special category of 'new foundations’, and All Souls, 
which has no undergraduates; four women’s colleges; and 
the two non-rcsidential bodies already mentioned. One 
only of the ancient halls of the University remains — St. 
Edmund Hall — the remainder having disappeared altogether 
or been merged in the colleges ; but there arc a number of 
permanent private halls, created under a recent statute. St. 
Edmund Hall, although identical with the colleges in its 
collegiate life differs from them in constitution, as it is not 
a corporate society, but is governed by a Principal, its 
property' being vested in a body of T rustces. For information 
upon the position of women in the University and upon 
collegiate life, regulations, and organization, the reader must 
turn to other chapters of tiiis book. 

All these bodies, colleges, halls, societies, together form the 
University, which apart from them and from its material 
institutions is no more than a name and an organization. 
The historical chapter has shown how the relative importance 
of colleges and university has varied enormously. At one 
time the University scarcely existed save as a giver of 
degrees to those whom the colleges put forward. Nowadays 
the development of scientific studies, demanding both 
resources and material which the separate colleges cannot 
provide, and the growing public and political interest in 
university affairs, have tended to enlarge the comparative im- 
■ See Pt. II. ch. VIII. 
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portance of the University and to give it greater control over 
its constituent colleges. The colleges are heavily taxed by 
the University, and this reason alone would justify the 
obligation laid upon them to draw up their accounts in a pre- 
scribed form and to deliver them, properly audited, to the 
University Registrar for publication. The Curators of the 
Chest are empowered ‘to review from time to time the pub- 
lished accounts of the several colleges, and, after com- 
munication with any college concerned, to report to the 
Hebdomadal Council thereon, with special reference to 
economy of administration and to any matter in which the 
interests of the university are directly or indirectly involved’. 
Rules governing the compilation of college accounts in the 
prescribed form are drawn up by a statutory committee of 
bursars, consisting of seven bursars elected by the estates 
bursars of the several colleges. There are special regulations 
regarding kitchen accounts, which have to be submitted to a 
firm of accountants, having special knowledge of catering 
business, nominated by a committee of domestic bursars. 
The accountant’s reports on the individual accounts and on 
the catering administration are presented to the Curators of 
the Chest, who forward them with comments to the Heb- 
domadal Council, and at least the substance must be laid 
before Congregation. But so long as the college keeps within 
the terms of its own statutes and those of the University, it 
can only be advised, and not compelled, to adopt any 
financial reforms. 

The University has even less control over the teaching 
activities of the colleges. They may or may not provide 
teaching in any subject laid down by -the University for 
degree or diploma courses, as they please; and they may 
provide teaching in subjects outside the University syllabus. 
They may provide whatever form of teaching they choose, by 
whatever persons they choose, provided they consult with 
the Board of Faculty concerned before making any appoint- 
ment. They may, indeed they all do, examine their members 
from time to time, and exact from them whatever standard of 
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COLLEGE LIFE 

By CARLETON KEMP ALLEN 

>HE University of Oxford is an elusive, mystical body, 
not easily discernible to the casual glance. Not that it 
lacks reality: it is a multifarious and a highly complex 
administrative body: but to the average undergraduate it is 
little more than an abstraction— except when it makes certain 
concrete demands upon him in the shape of dues , examina- 
tion fees, and similar levies. For the common purposes of 
academic life, the colleges are the University. There are 
twenty-one of them 1 , together with St. Edmund Hall and 
St Peter’s Hall, and a body of non- collegiate undergraduates, 
now known as St. Catherine’s Society. These are confined to 
men: there are four collegiate societies and one non-collegiate 
society for women. The relationship of the colleges to me 
University is unlike that which is found m any other 
academic constitution, except at Cambridge. 

With a few exceptions, each college is a completely auto- 
nomous body, governed by its own statutes and by-laws, and 
responsible to nobody but_ its own corporators and their 
‘Visitor’ for its internal administration and policy. By statute, 
each college, according to its resources (which vary greatly), 
has certain financial obligations to the central revenue of the 
University: any domestic legislation which it proposes is 
subject to scrutiny and caveat by the University, lest it con- 
flict with general academic policy: and, needless to say, all 
regulations concerning degrees and examinations leading to 
them are governed by the University. Further, by concordat, 
there is a certain communism of public instruction, m as 
much as lectures delivered in one college, by members of its 
teaching-staff, are open to undergraduates of all other colleges. 
But otherwise, neither the University nor any other body 
except Parliament has the power to say yea or nay to any- 
thing of purely domestic concern which may seem good to 
1 See Pt. II. ch. VIII. 
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the Governing Body (the Head and Fellows) of a college. 
It might be supposed that this degree of self-determination 
leads to embarrassing discrepancies, and in some respects 
the criticism would be justified. But the constitution, the 
methods and the customs of most colleges are very similar 
in all essential respects which concern the undergraduate s 
ordinary life, and the freshman, whatever his college may 
be, soon finds himself leading a typical ‘Oxford’ existence. 
This, of course, does not preclude the conviction that life in 
his own particular college has substantial advantages over 
life in any other college. Every college is thus far more 
characteristic than any other college of all that is best in 
Oxford : a state of things which gives universal satisfaction. 

On the threshold of Oxford, the entrant is met by the 
paradox that it is possible to be a member of a college without 
being a member of the University (not that this ever happens), 
but it is impossible to be a member of the University without 
being a member of a college. The University will matriculate 
only those who are presented to it by one or other of the 
recognized Societies (a general term which includes colleges, 
halls, and non-collegiate bodies); and until the student is 
matriculated — which must be done at the very outset of his 
career — he cannot begin to qualify for any examination or 
degree. His first business, therefore, is to obtain admission 
to a college. His application (unless he has obtained a 
scholarship) is considered in competition with many others, 
and most colleges at the present time have far more applica- 
tions than vacancies. Usually the applicant is required to pass 
a College Entrance Examination — a purely domestic concern, 
with which the University has nothing to do — in addition to 
Responsions (or an equivalent examination), which the 
University requires of all undergraduates, except certain 
specially exempted classes, before it will matriculate. An 
applicant, therefore, cannot be sure of obtaining admission to 
the college of his first choice, and if he is rejected, he must 
apply elsewhere. If he has a strong preference for any 
particular college, he will be wise to ‘put his name down’ as 
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early as possible, some (though not very great) importance 
being attached to priority of application. Most colleges com- 
plete or nearly complete their lists of freshmen for the 
Michaelmas Term not later than the preceding March or 
April, and in the more-sought-after colleges there is little 
chance of being accepted after that date. This is a point 
which is not sufficiently realized by overseas applicants. An 
overseas application made — as too often happens — a few 
weeks before the beginning of the academic year has little or 
no prospect of success. 

The college, then, chooses the undergraduate, but the 
undergraduate also chooses the college. What should guide 
his preferences among so many famous institutions? Very 
often the question is settled by family, school, or other per- 
sonal attachments; sometimes the entrant wishes to study 
under a particular tutor ; and for a limited number the matter 
is decided by the winning of a scholarship or exhibition. 
Otherwise the choice of college is probably not so vital a 
matter as it is often supposed to be. At all events, nobody 
need feel that because one college has no room for him, his 
academic career will be blighted by going to another. At one 
time there were great disparities of prestige between different 
colleges, and although differences still exist, in popular 
estimation and even in fact, they are on the whole much less 
marked than formerly. Each college has its own distinctive 
merits for those who are receptive of them. A young man 
who is trying to decide between the attractions of different 
colleges should be careful where he seeks counsel. Frequently 
advice of an emphatic kind is given by friends and relations 
whose undergraduate days are long past. Their opinions are 
not always reliable, for an Oxford college may change con- 
siderably in standing, as it is certain to do in the personnel of 
its staff, in twenty or thirty years. It is best, therefore, to 
have the guidance of those whose experience of Oxford 
is comparatively recent. This is particularly true of expense, 
m which colleges vary considerably — not so much in actual 
charges to their members as in the general standard of 
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living which is customary. As between the large and the 
small college the choice must be governed principally by tne 
individual’s tastes and temperament. On the whole, it may e 
said that in the larger colleges he will be more free to walk y 
himself’, if that is his inclination — though if it is too strong y 
his inclination, he will not be a very happy member of any 
college. In a small college, he must be prepared for more 
collective co-operation and more gregariousness than he 
would find in the more populous societies, which sometimes 
show a certain tendency towards ‘cliquism’. This emphasis 
on esprit do corps may be irksome to some natures; on the 
other hand, the small college has the advantage that it may 
offer opportunities of personal development and influence to 
the man who might be lost in the crowd of a larger society. 

Let us assume that these preliminary' questions have been 
settled, and that on a day in early October our freshman 
‘comes up’. He will find, at the college lodge, that his 
name is already known to the Porter — a very important 
official, of humane disposition and remarkable memory: 
a man from whom nothing is hidden and whose good opinion 
is worth possessing. The new arrival is told on which stair- 
case liis rooms are to be found, and, unless he is captious, he 
will be well satisfied with his sitting-room, which is usually 
a comfortable and reasonably commodious place, though by 
no means luxurious. If he is fastidious, he may be a little 
critical of his bedroom, which is generally of the proportions 
of a cubicle only, and severely inornate. But builders of old 
evidently believed that in a place to which one resorts in order 
to become unconscious of one’s surroundings, the surround- 
ings do not greatly matter; and the occupant, after one glance 
at the floral luxuriance of the wall-paper, will probably 
appreciate the advantages of unconsciousness. 

Phase rooms, for the next year or two, are to be the 
'assigned and native dwelling place’ of the man whose name 
is over the door; but the amount of privacy which compasses 
them about will depend on the number of the occupant’s 
friends and interests. Privacy' has, on the whole, declined in 
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Oxford. Everybody has heard of ‘sporting the oak’, and the 
theory is that if the outmost of an undergraduate’s two outer 
doors is closed, it is an unpardonable intrusion to disturb his 
retirement. But the custom is unknown in some colleges, and 
in many it is merely an abstraction, seldom put into practice. 
In his second year, when he often has the opportunity of 
moving, a man learns to avoid rooms on the ground floor, 
which are too inviting a port of call for ships that pass in the 
night; but in his first year, he will not suffer, and may 
appreciably gain, by being receptive of casual social inter- 
course. 

The new-comer is now to be a freshman for a year, and 
may regard the prospect with some misgiving; but few dis- 
abilities attend this humble status. The detestable practice of 
organized ‘ragging’ is hardly known at Oxford. The fresh- 
man will not suffer from unwelcome attentions ; he is much 
more likely to feel a little discouraged by cold disregard. The 
senior undergraduates will be apparently unconscious of his 
presence, though the more responsible among them are 
probably keeping an eye on him and ‘sizing him up’ as a 
member of the college. Nobody will go out of the way to 
make him feel small ; all that is expected of him is that he shall 
not feel too big — in other words, that he shall behave with the 
discretion which is appropriate to a new-comer into any 
society. If, however, he commits the cardinal sin of obtruding 
himself aggressively, he will probably receive, first, a friendly 
warning, and if that is ineffectual, a lesson which will instil 
circumspection by means of ridicule rather than chastisement. 
Such measures are seldom necessary. If he is an athlete of 
any distinction, the mandarins of his particular game will 
know’ all about him long before he arrives, and will soon invite 
him to prove himself on river or playing-field. In any case, 
whether he be distinguished or not, representatives of 
different sports will call upon him to ascertain his powers and 
give him opportunities for testing them. Not everybody can 
excel at games, but it will be a pity if he does not play some- 
thing or other; for there is a certain prejudice, especially in 
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darkness descends in the middle of the afternoon and the fire 
blazes invitingly after games, tea is a great rallying-point and 
a favourite form of entertainment, the more intimate for its 
total informality. Dinner is the only formal meal, and it is 
served in Hall for dons and undergraduates alike. It is the 
subject of much satire. It is cheap, and consists of what is 
known as ‘good, plain food’. Actually, it is an adequate, if not 
a sumptuous, meal at a moderate price; but Oxford must 
have butts for its epigrams, and undergraduate wit would be 
starved of its richest opportunities if Hall dinner were ever 
admitted to be fit for human consumption. This meal is 
semi-compulsory ; that is, one is not compelled to eat it, but 
one is compelled to pay for it at least four times a week. 
Many contrive not only to pay for it, but to eat it, with well- 
concealed relish, seven times a week. Whatever it may lack 
in culinary distinction, it is a pleasant social occasion, when 
the majority of the college are assembled together at a com- 
mon table in surroundings of charm and dignity. It has its 
own manners and customs. He who commits any of a certain 
number of recognized types of faux pas may be ‘sconced’ by 
the senior undergraduate at his table. Either he must supply 
beverages for the whole table or he must ‘floor’, i.e. drink 
with one breath, a sconce holding three or four pints of liquid. 
In some colleges, when sentenced to a sconce, the condemned 
man has the right of appealing to the High Table, where the 
dons sit : but he must appeal in Latin, and if his Latin is bad, 
the sentence is not only confirmed but increased. 

At dinner, the undergraduate takes what is provided. For 
breakfast and luncheon in his own rooms, however, he may 
order anything he likes from the considerable repertoire 
which the kitchen offers. He is charged accordingly, and the 
cost of his diet, together with all other college charges for 
rent, maintenance, tuition, and various items of the same 
nature, compose his ‘battels’. These are made up at tire end 
of each term, and, in many colleges (but the system varies), 
presented for payment at the beginning of the ensuing term. 
The fixed charges for maintenance, establishment, tuition, 
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interests, tastes, ideas, and associations, and yet exhibit 
different points of view which are matured by synthesis, by 
interchange, and even by clash. An Oxford college is a 
common meeting-ground which provides a subtle, pervasive, 
and insistent stimulus to this interplay of influences. The 
man who profits least by Oxford is the man who comes to 
it with a set of ready-made ideas and a set of ready-made 
friends. It may take some time to find congenial associates, 
British ‘reserve’ being what it is, and the freshman straight 
from school may feel at first that worst loneliness — the lone- 
liness of the crowd. But, unless he is under some inherent 
disability of temperament, it will not be long before he finds 
himself a member of a little circle who like to visit each 
other’s rooms at tea-time or at dead of night, and — -just talk. 
It may not always be the inspired dialogue which, in novels, 
invariably coruscates in college rooms, but it is often sincere, 
searching talk about the tilings which ought to concern young 
men most and which gain enormously from ventilation in the 
good air of tolerant discussion. Probably it is at its best when 
it is unpremeditated, springing spontaneously from the 
occasion; and this it frequently is. Men both of sensitive 
intellectuality, and of intensely ‘practical’ interests (like Cecil 
Rhodes) have found in this entirely unofficial, undidactic 
commerce the most formative discipline of their faculties. 

But all the social activities of Oxford are not casual and 
unpremeditated. There is an infinite number of societies to 
which an undergraduate may belong, and for many men the 
problem is not to find enough social interests, but to keep 
them within practicable bounds. Every college has its own 
societies, some of them of very ancient traditions, existing for 
many different purposes. There is generally a Debating 
Society, and some kind of literary society where either plays 
are read or papers are presented on literary topics; a good 
many colleges have Dramatic or Musical Societies of their 
own; the lawyers probably have a Moot Club; and there are 
societies which exist for purely convivial purposes. The con- 
vivial aspect, indeed, may predominate in clubs which 
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wing by itself. This is constructed on the Parliamentary 
model, and the debates, which are held weekly during term, 
are also Parliamentary in plan and procedure. The Union, 
as everybody knows, has been the training-ground of many 
eminent British politicians, and it affords ample opportunities 
for aspiring statesmen and public speakers. The Presidency 
(which is held for one term only) is considered a high under- 
graduate honour. The debates cover a great variety of sub- 
jects, predominantly but not exclusively political, and are 
judiciously blended of the grave and the gay : and the speakers 
often include visitors who are distinguished in different 
departments of public life. A valuable feature of the Union, 
considered as a club, is its lending library, which is particularly 
rich in modern fiction and English History and Biography. 

Another famous society is the Oxford University Dramatic 
Society, familiarly known as the ‘Ouds’. Its purposes are 
partly social and partly dramatic. It has its own club rooms, 
where meals are served and the usual club facilities are pro- 
vided; and every year in the Hilary Term it produces a play, 
on a somewhat elaborate scale, which ‘runs’ for a week. 
In addition the Society has, since 1921, given an alfresco 
performance, usually a Shakespearian comedy, in a College 
garden during Commemoration week. By its charter from 
the Vice-Chancellor, at least four out of the eight plays 
produced in a cycle of four years must be by Shake- 
speare, one must be a Greek play, and three may be by an 
author of ‘classical’ standing other than Shakespeare. A high 
level is reached in many of the productions, and a fine 
Shakespearian tradition has been maintained. Many well- 
known and successful actors have had their first training in 
these amateur performances, which are very popular and are 
considered one of the interesting events of the theatrical year. 

Other university societies are legion. There is, for example, 
an Opera Club, which produces an opera every year, per- 
forming for a week. There is a Musical Club : it meets every 
week during term in its own building, which not only serves 
as an auditorium for informal concerts, but provides the 
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members of the Club with the facilities of practice-rooms and 
an extensive library of music. There are political, scientific, 
and learned societies without number: there are purely 
social clubs, such ns Vincent’s — mainly for those who arc 
distinguished in sport — the Gridiron, and the Btrllingdon: 
and particular mention must be made of the Ralegh and the 
Bryce Clubs, which are specially concerned with imperial 
and Anglo-x\merican affairs. It may be said, in general, that 
whatever a man’s interests and tastes may be, he will find at 
Oxford a nucleus of persons like-minded with himself and 
ready to exchange ideas with him. The arts arc well served — 
music, perhaps, most plcntcously. There are various large and 
small musical organizations, and there is no lack of public per- 
formances by artists of repute, some of them among the best 
in Europe. Musical instruments of all kinds (except, in some 
colleges, gramophones and wireless receiving sets) are per- 
mitted in college rooms, but their use is restricted to about 
five hours in the afternoon and evening, when neighbours are 
not usually at their studies. 

A community of people living together on the collegiate 
system must have some authority over it, and this brings us 
to college discipline. It is not very formidable. A reasonably 
industrious and decorous undergraduate may pass through 
his whole college career without ever being made conscious 
that a scrutatorial eye is always upon him. There are certain 
commands and prohibitions common to all colleges. Every- 
body must be in college by midnight, and the breach of this 
rule is a serious offence. On a certain number of mornings 
(usually thirty) each term, the undergraduate must, in most 
Colleges , signify that he is at least technically up and doing by 
attending either chapel or ‘roll-call’ at 8 a.m. Otherwise, the 
undergraduate’s goings and comings, uprisings and down- 
sittings, are almost entirely at his own command, with 
certain manifestly necessary limitations on disorderliness 
and insubordination. The Head of the college is the ultimate 
disciplinary authority, but his deputy for most ordinary pur- 
poses istheDean. Thewagesof sin are ‘gating’ — i.e. inhibition 
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from leaving the college after a certain hour (commonly 9 p.m.) 
for a certain number of days or weeks — or fine. The ex- 
treme penalty is expulsion, or ‘being sent down’, either for 
a specified period or permanently. All these forms of penalty 
may be imposed either by the college or by the disciplinary 
authorities of the University, who are the Vice-Chancellor 
and Proctors ; but these latter officials are concerned only with 
trespasses committed outside the college, and have no juris- 
diction inside it — indeed, cannot enter it except by courtesy 
of the college authorities. The Proctors are primarily a co- 
ordinating link in University administration, and their main 
function is to serve as co-adjutors of the Vice-Chancellor on 
all the more important administrative boards, committees, 
and delegacies, besides representing the University at the 
conferment of degrees and on similar ceremonial occasions. 
But this side of their activities is not spectacular, and is of 
little interest to the undergraduate, who secs them only as 
ministers of admonition and correction. They regularly 
patrol the streets at night, accompanied by minions who have 
been known throughout the ages as 'bull-dogs’, or, more 
affectionately, ‘bullers’. They wear a distinctive costume, 
and the effect of their presence in public places is cautionary 
rather than minatory ; but it is their duty to challenge any 
member of the University, being in statu pupillari, who is 
manifestly committing a breach of academic rules — such as 
failing to wear a gown after nightfall — or a violation 
of (a somewhat liberally interpreted) propriety. No un- 
dignified expostulation takes place upon the scene of the 
- offence, unless the suspect attempts to flee from justice, in 
which case the ‘bull-dogs’ are unleashed to the chase; the 
delinquent is required, with the utmost politeness, to call 
upon the Proctor at a stated time, when his defence is heard 
and judgement is delivered. Penalty takes the form of 
pecuniary fine, gating, or, in grave cases, expulsion. 

The Proctors supply a valued diversion in undergraduate 
life. The warfare which exists between them and their prey 
is, for the most part, of a very mild and good-natured kind, 
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has done during the term. In another sense, ‘Collections’ 
mean examinations which most colleges hold at regular 
intervals — often once a term — to test men in the work which 
they have been doing recently with their tutors. These are 
purely domestic arrangements, and have no bearing upon 
University Examinations for degrees. Good work in Collec- 
tions, however, is sometimes rewarded by college prizes ; and 
bad work may be the occasion of pointed comment. 

There is little ‘organization’ of the undergraduate members 
of a college as such. In most colleges two persons are elected 
annually as representatives : they are known as the President 
and Secretary of the Junior Common Room, and the holding 
of either of these offices is a mark of prominence and popu- 
larity. The duties attached to these offices are, to the casual 
glance, trifling and almost fictitious; there are few serious 
meetings of the undergraduate members of the college and 
such business as takes place is usually somewhat perfunctory. 
The real work of the leaders of the college, if they are worthy 
of their office, is of a much more subtle kind than the com- 
petent performance of executive functions ; it consists in an 
alert sensitiveness to the ‘tone’ of the college, in the exercise 
of judgement and tact, and in the doing of many entirely 
unofficial and unconventional things in order to maintain 
a healthy efficiency. If the undergraduate leaders are sound 
and vigilant, there will be little need for dons to intervene in 
those indefinable matters of ‘atmosphere and standard which 
mean so much to a corporate body. Indeed, in most respects 
except actual instruction and the more obvious considerations 
of orderly conduct, the undergraduates who make up a 
college are in a very real sense a self-governing body. They 
have their own well-understood, if vaguely-defined, principles 
of obligations and their own methods of reinforcing those 
principles with'the sanction of public.opinion. This is not to 
say that individual dons may not have a strong and constant 
influence on the general spirit of a college: but just as Oxford 
men are expected, with proper guidance and assistance, to 
rely on their own powers of intellectual self-development, so 
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they are expected to develop their own characters and their 
own standards of conduct by voluntary submission to tne 
claims of harmonious co-existence. _ . 

Discipline, official or unofficial, is not severe or inquisitorial , 
but it necessarily imposes certain minor restraints, some o 
which may be of doubtful utility, on personal freedom. 
Those— -and they are few— who make a grievance of these 
restrictions are deficient in a sense of proportion; for it oh*' 
of the merits of undergraduate life that in all the things whic 
really matter, liberty is as nearly unrestrained as it can ever 
be in an aggregation of human beings who cannot ive 
together without mutual concessions. The worst tyranny 
tyranny over opinion. It does nobody any harm to be m 
college by midnight or to wear a gown after dark: but it maj, 
do great harm to insist that every man shall, on pain ot 
ostracism, think and believe like every other man. That type 
of mass-intolerance, that fierce despotism of the mob-mind, 
Oxford, on the whole, succeeds in avoiding. Provided that 
he does not gratuitously obtrude his convictions or go out ot 
his way to outrage those of others, a man is at liberty to thins 
what he likes and to act accordingly. Indeed, tolerance is 
sometimes carried almost to a fault, and may result in an 
unreflective admiration for a kind of ‘originality’ which is 
little more than a pose. It must be admitted that no place 
offers more opportunities for the accomplished poseur than 
Oxford. But true originality and independence of mind are 
also respected by juniors and they are certainly fostered by 
seniors; or, if they are not respected by those who are cast m 
a more conventional mould, at least they are seldom assailed 
or persecuted. 

A college is generally described in its charter or statutes as 
‘a place of religion and sound learning’. It is unnecessary to 
mention that until comparatively recent times membership 
of the Church of England was a necessary qualification f° r 
admission to Oxford. Only one college— Keble— now retains 
this condition : with this exception, persons of all creeds are 
admitted equally. But each college has its chapel and its 
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chaplain, of the Anglican faith; there are nonconformist 
places of learning in Oxford but they are not colleges m the 
technical sense. At some colleges a certain number of 
attendances at chapel are compulsory, m the absence ol 
conscientious objections. But in many colleges nowadays 
attendance at chapel is entirely voluntary, even for members 

of the Church of England. The spiritual life of Oxford is 
widespread and various, and there are few places where so 
many different shades of religious opinion are represented ; 
but the odium theologictim which shook all Oxford and a 1 
England in the days of Newman and Pusey is absent to-day. 

The spiritual side of undergraduate life is guarded by jealous 

reticences. It is a convention of Oxford life, and, indeed, o 
English life, that anything which may have a controversial 
religious tendency is taboo in ordinary conversation, and any 
violation of this rule is a gross breach of decorum. 

Whatever individual religious conviction may be few can 
be insensible to the outward and visible adornments of the 
Established Church in Oxford. Many chape s are places of 
singular architectural beauty, and several colleges mamta 
choirs of high merit which provide abundant opportunities 
for enjoying the best ecclesiastical music. In short, for the 
spiritually minded, the means of grace are overflowing and 
even for those who are not so minded, the sensuous accom- 
paniments of devotion may offer at least an aesthetic charm. 

These, then, are some of the surroundings and influences 
of college life, ministering to the mind and the character The 
body must also receive solicitous attention in the relaxing 
Oxford climate. ‘Exercise’ is a rule of life, and the under- 
graduate who attempts to ignore it will soon suffer from the 
dank humours of the Thames Valley. The morning will 
generally be spent in attending lectures in different colleges 
if these lie far apart, the means of transit will be a bicycle 
one’s own or somebody else’s-it matters not, for probably 
they are indistinguishable in point of decrepitude. Or there 
may be a ‘tutorial hour’, or work in preparation for one which 
is impending. But between 2 and 5 p.m. Oxford with one 
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accord abandons intellectual pursuits, and every college is 
like a habitation deserted. From each lodge pours out a 
stream of men in all varieties of athletic attire. Every 
college has a playing-field of its own, sometimes close at hand, 
but generally at some distance from the main building?. 
There are usually at least two teams in all the more popular 
forms of sports, such as Rugby and Association footba , 
cricket, and lawn tennis, besides two and sometimes more 
crews on the river. Not everybody can get into these teams, 
or can excel at other sports, such as ‘track’, golf, hockey, 
lacrosse, boxing, swimming, squash rackets (a game of grow- 
ing popularity), or fencing. But even those who do not play 
for ’Varsity or College can take the air for an hour or two 
every day, and no wise person omits this part of under- 
graduate routine. Failing anything else, one can always walk : 
and it is unnecessary to remind anybody who has ever read 
Matthew Arnold that the Oxfordshire country is worth ex- 
ploring. Much is said of the ravages of the motor-car and the 
charabanc, but in reality, as soon as the wayfarer leaves the 
more populous highways, the greater part of the English 
countryside is still unspoiled, and there are villages within 
ten miles of Oxford where one might suppose that the 
internal combustion engine had never been heard of. Indeed, 
for the country walker, the ubiquitous omnibus is a blessing 
rather than a curse, for it will save him the time and tedium 
of journeying through the ever-spreading outskirts of Oxford, 
and within half an hour it will deposit him at some point 
where he can enter at once into an Arcadian world. Those 
who take the trouble to study topography will find that for 
miles round Oxford there is an elaborate network of field- 
paths which add greatly to the convenience and pleasure of 
rambling. 

There are, of course, intercollegiate contests, most of them 
°u a friendl y na ture, existing rather for sport and exercise 
than for honour and glory. Colleges do not award any 
athletic distinctions; the ‘blue’, confined to certain major 
sports, and its lesser brother, the ‘half-blue’, are awarded at 
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the absolute discretion of the captains of \ Represents 
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the fare, with youth at the prow and pleasure at the helm. 
Certainly this gala, unsurpassed in its kin , 1S ' . e 
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precious quality of becoming more roseate as the year 
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now scattered over a fairly wide area, those nearest the centre 
of the town being, on the whole, the most expensive. There 
are considerable variations in costs, which are a matter of 
private arrangement, and arc not controlled by the Univer- 
sity, except that exorbitant charges may cause a licence to 
be withdrawn. Life in lodgings is naturally less gregarious 
than in college, and on the whole a man in his third or fourth 
year, with examinations imminent, docs not regret a little seclu- 
sion; but he is by no means cut off from college associations. 
Unless he is of eremitic disposition, he is constantly in and out 
of college on his lawful occasions. Frequently, too, groups of 
three or four friends lodge together. The only discipline in 
lodgings is that men must, as in college, be indoors by mid- 
night and must not give the lodging-house keeper cause to 
complain of any flagrant indecorum. On the whole, living in 
lodgings is somewhat cheaper than living in college, though 
this naturally depends on the kind of lodgings which are 
selected. Social entertainment, simple or elaborate, goes on 
in ‘digs.’ in much the same way as in college, with the 
difference that those who are able to afford it can bid their 
friends to private dinner-parties in lodgings: this cannot be 
done in college, except by special permission, which is 
sparingly given. 

There are many aspects of Oxford college life which are 
extremely difficult to define or to describe. Each college has 
its dhos, made up of a number of intangible elements, and 
drawing breath from an atmosphere of tradition which is as 
impalpable as it is pervasive. Although, as has been said, 
slavish acquiescence, conformity, and the suppression of in- 
dividuality are no part of the Oxford system, yet it is a 
singularly intractable individual who is not, in some sort, 
influenced and quickened by the corporate spirit of the 
Society to which he belongs. Analysis cannot reduce to his 
component elements the ‘typical’ X college man or Y college 
man or Z college man : but he has passed through an alchemy 
not quite the same as that of any other college, and, for better 
or for worse, he bears a certain imprint. All the offshoots of a 
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college, however slender they may seem, spring from a deeply 
rooted stem. That fact was never more vigorously demon- 
strated than in 1919, when, after four yearn of suspended 
animation which seemed perilously like extinction, University 
and college institutions great and small, and of every co 
plexion, rose from the dead with indestmctible vitality. Th 
multiplicity of Societies in Oxford has its senous d 1S advan- 
taees • it leads to a certain separatism, sometimes near to 
parochialism, which subordinates general University interests 
to local prejudices and makes it difficult to frame ’ 
policy in matters of common concern, u 1 . . 

tage which Dr. Johnson pointed out long ago. *£ Ire 

Sir such a spirit of progressive emulation, the students are 
Dir, sucn a bpuiu 1 f s t the tutors are anxious 

anxious to appear well to their tutors , ,, 
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sity.’ It seems difficult for human beings to conduct the^ 
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emulation’ is no bad stimulus. 
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their fellow-students of the more ancient foundations. 

University Ceremonies, University Dress, College Anns, ghe reader mny 

be H re q? r u ‘rf C X l° rd UoaTfm afull'accountof such subjects as Aca- 
and Strickland Gibson (* 935 ). Univers ity Ceremonies, University 
dcmical Dress, University Assemblies, ^ coats 0 f arms, reference 

Officers, the University and the lown-i n f n v ford bvF.P. Bar- 

should be made to Arms and Blazons of the Colleges Oxford, byl ' r ‘ 
nard and T. Shephard (1929), illustrated m full colour. 
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the tutorial system 

By CYRIL BAILEY 

•HE tutorial system, 1 though in its present form it is the 
X product of the latter part of the nineteenth century has 
itf i far ck in the pLt history of Oxford^ It rs indeed 

an almost inevitable outgrowth of the const tution of the 
University as an aggregate of independent colleges. In the 
earliest d^s of the University the teaching was m the hands of 
theRegentMasters, but it was natural 
bers of a college should feel some respon 

conduct and for the education of their junior^ Th.sresponsi 

bibty W l SZFS 

statutes. In some, sucn as mu c„hiects as 

New College, teach®. wet* appornted w . » 

Latm, S ra “' a, i;f«p“ t ed rather to instruct their 
Brasenose, tu | ■ particular to have a financial 

pupils in good manners, ana i P ^ Statutes of i634 

discipline of the Ch ^ cl ' ’ interestinR extract from a letter of 

such courses as ^nught tew h ^tSS:“pplicaliJ to 

g - as it ought, I do not know 

how we can avoid tutorial system see .4 History of the 

' . For v th ^ Orforrfby Sir Charles Mallet, esp. vol. iii, pp. 56 ff. 

IJattles— now sp'elt^'battels’ = college bills. 
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These arrangements were informal and unofficial, and both 
the direct relation of parent and tutor and the large measure 
of financial control may be accounted for by the compara- 
tively early age at which undergraduates then came to the 
University; a boy of thirteen or fourteen might well have his 
allowance doled out to him by his tutor in ‘crowns’ and ‘half- 
crowns’. The eighteenth century was on the whole a period 
of stagnation at Oxford, and Samuel Johnson’s account of his 
undergraduate days at Pembroke does not suggest that he got 
much from his tutor, William ] or den, though he clearly felt 
a strong affection for him : ‘whenever a young man becomes 
Jorden’s pupil, he becomes his son.’ 

So far there were tutors, but nothing that could strictly be 
called a tutorial system : arrangements were private, and the 
college as a body took no official responsibility. In the nine- 
teenth century and especially after the Royal Commission of 
1850 great changes took place. The teaching of the Univer- 
sity in the hands of the professors became far more efficient 
and covered a wider and wider range as new Chairs were 
founded. But the development and organization of University 
examinations and the consequent rivalry among the colleges 
for distinction in ‘the Schools’ led colleges to the conclusion 
that the teaching of the Professoriate must be supplemented 
by instruction within the walls of the college. Appointments 
were made to Tutorial Fellowships and men were expressly 
chosen for the office on the ground of their ability to teach. 
At first their services were confined to men of their own 
college and, there being comparatively few studying any given- 
subject at one moment, instruction was largely given by in- 
formal lectures or classes, held often in the tutor’s private room ; 
at these question and answer were interspersed in the con- 
tinuous lecture, and in the classical books, which formed a 
large part of the subjects of study, pupils would be ‘put on’ 
to construe. In the latter part of the century colleges began to 
form combinations for lectures, the lecturers admitting mem- 
bers from other colleges in the combination, and finally the 
opening of lectures by college tutors to all members of the 
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University introduced what was in effect a University lecture 
system. This was regularized and made far more effective, 
when all the teachers in one subject were organized in 
Faculties and the Board of each Faculty was authorized to 
draw up a scheme of lectures in its own subject. The teaching 
of professors and college tutors was thus co-ordinated and the 
covering of the field secured. A further step was taken after 
the Royal Commission of 1925 by the appointment of certain 
college tutors as University lecturers, it being thus recognized 
that their lecturing was a service to the University as a whole 
as well as to their own colleges. 

All this expansion produced a corresponding change in the 
functions of the college tutor. Informal discussion was no 
longer possible in lectures attended by large numbers, nor 
did they provide the same opportunity of personal contact 
between tutor and pupil. The lecture had passed from an 
informal class to a more or less set discourse. To strengthen 
the direct relation of the tutor with his pupils there took place 
a great development in the private work in the tutor’s room. 
His pupils came to him regularly either singly or in small 
groups for advice on their course of work and to bring 
exercises or essays for his criticism. Meanwhile the range 
of the curriculum of the University ‘schools’ was constantly 
increasing, and colleges endeavoured as far as possible to 
have on their staff tutors in all or most of the recognized sub- 
jects. The abolition of life Fellowships by the Royal Com- 
mission of 1877 made it possible to elect a succession of 
Tutorial Fellows, whose primary function was the instruction 
of the undergraduates. 

Such is roughly the position at the present day; a tutorial 
system has been fully organized and working for many 
years. The freshman on his arrival at the beginning of his 
first term is introduced to the tutor in charge of the subject 
which he intends to study. At his first interview the tutor will 
discover how far advanced the pupil is already and will 
acquaint him with the requirements for the examination 
which he will next have to take. Where there are alternatives 
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he will advise him as to his choice and help him, as far as 
possible at that stage, to settle his programme. Looking then 
to the immediate necessities he will suggest a course of reading 
to be begun at once and, consulting the list published by the 
Board of Faculty concerned, recommend the lectures which 
he should take. During term each man will attend a ‘tutorial’, 
as post-war Oxford has agreed to name it, at least once a 
week. The exact form of the ‘tutorial’ will necessarily vary: 
in some subjects, such as mathematics or Greek and Latin 
composition, the men will usually be taken singly ; they will 
have written some set exercise which the tutor will criticize, 
suggesting improvements in method or phraseology. In other 
subjects, such as history, philosophy, or economics, which 
involve essay-writing, men will be taken by the tutor singly or 
in pairs or small groups. One or more members of the group 
will have written essays, which they will read; the tutor will 
invite the criticism of the others and make his own comments, 
usually summing up and suggesting the best method of 
dealing with the subject. The proceedings will be quite 
informal, and most tutors will encourage the pupils to ask 
questions and to discuss among themselves. A recent witty 
critic of Oxford, asked how r the tutor conveys his instruction 
to his pupil, replied ‘he smokes at him’ : the answer suggests 
both the intimacy of the ‘tutorial’ and the meditative character 
of the tutor’s criticism. 

- The method will of course vary in different subjects and 
with different tutors. The man studying chemistry or physics, 
for instance, will probably be interviewed in the laboratory 
and his ‘tutorials’ will take the form of the supervision of his 
practical experiments as well as the hearing of essays. Nor 
must it be supposed that in any subject tuition will neces- 
sarily be confined to the immediate business of preparation 
for examinations. The tutor is in most instances a man who 
is working at some special department of the subject for him- 
self and often has a specialist reputation. Something of his 
mterests and knowledge will inevitably be conveyed to the 
nupil, who will in this way get an insight into the methods of 
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higher work. More particularly is this the case when the 
pupil is reading not for the arts degree, but for a research 
degree, B.Sc., B.Litt., or D.Phil., and the tutor is acting as 
his supervisor. The tutor’s advice as to books to be read or 
consulted, his suggestions of method and criticisms of the 
growing thesis will give assistance which could not be obtained 
in any other way. Indeed the intercourse of tutor and 
pupil in any of the higher stages of University work is not 
so much a matter of definite instruction as a companionship 
in discussion or discovery, and the greatest aid to the pupil 
should be the intimacy he forms with the mind of one farther 
on the road than he is himself. 


There are two other points in the educational side of the 
tutorial system which will illustrate its character and effi- 
ciency. At the beginning or end of each term — or sometimes 
at both — the progress of the pupil is tested by college 
examinations known by the traditional title of ‘Collections’. 
The undergraduates, assembled usually in the College Hall, 
write under examination conditions their answers to papers 
set on the model of those in the ‘schools’. These are then 


marked and corrected by the tutor, who goes through each 
man’s work with him and points out its merits or deficiencies. 
On the last day of the term every undergraduate appears 
before the Head of the College and the tutors give a verbal 
report on his work for the term; the Head sums up with 
words of encouragement or admonition. No official reports 
are made to parents — in theory the undergraduate is his own 
master — but unofficially the tutor is often in communication 
with them and will not only express his opinion of the 
pupil’s work frankly, but make suggestions as to the employ- 
ment of his time in the vacation. 

Secondly, at regular intervals — in many colleges once a 
week — the tutors meet together with the Head of the College 
t°. discuss their pupils’ work. Each man will come up for 
criticism once or more a term, and opinions will be freely 
expressed not only by the official tutor, but by other Fellows 
who have come across the man or his work. The result may 
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be that the Head will send for him and give him advice or 
even in cases of idleness threaten penalties. These ‘tutors’ 
meetings’ are of course not accessible to the undergraduate, 
but the knowledge of their occurrence often acts as a valuable 
stimulant or deterrent. 

The main outward stress of the modern tutorial system at 
Oxford thus falls on the educational side: it is recognized that 
the primary function of the tutor is to instruct. But it must 
not be supposed that the other side, which played so large 
a part in the relations of tutor and pupil in earlier days, has 
been lost sight of in modern Oxford. In some colleges an 
undergraduate is assigned for all his time to a ‘moral tutor’, 
who is often not the tutor to whom he is going for his reading, 
but one who undertakes to keep in touch with him during his 
career and to help and advise him generally in his life. In most 
colleges the two functions are combined: the educational 
tutor is also the ‘moral’ tutor, and, though this may mean that 
a man may often pass from one tutor to another during his 
years of residence, it has the advantage that the relation is less 
artificial and springs naturally out of the intimacy over work. 
It is far less easy to define or even to describe this ‘moral’ 
relationship of tutor and pupil than the educational side. 
In the seventeenth century the tutor’s duty even included 
daily prayers, and well on into the nineteenth century, when 
most tutors were still in Holy Orders and in spite of the 
abolition of the Test most members of the University were 
also members of the Church of England, it was customary for 
a tutor to give his pupils an occasional address in preparation 
for Holy Communion. The greater religious latitude of the 
present day and the wide range of denominational and 
secular opinion among both Fellows and undergraduates 
has made such definite religious functions an impossibility; 
the place of the tutor has here been taken to a large 
extent by the College Chaplain — often the only tutor in 
orders. Nor again has the tutor any direct control over his 
pupils' expenditure; he does not dole out the ‘crowns’ or 
inspect his pupil’s bills. It is the practice in some Cambridge 
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colleges that all bills contracted in the town pass through the 
tutor’s hands, and Jowett, when Master of Balliol, invented 
the custom of ‘battel-call’ on Saturday mornings, when each 
undergraduate was given his weekly bill in turn in the College 
Hall in the presence of the Master, who commented if expen- 
diture had been unduly high — a useful check on extrava- 
gance in entertainment in college. 

: The Oxford theory is rather that of tire ^independent 
responsibility of the undergraduate for his own life within the 
bounds of proctorial jurisdiction and college discipline. But 
this does not mean that the ‘moral’ relation of tutor and pupil 
is not a reality. A tutor to whose knowledge it came that 
an undergraduate was living beyond his means or as a rich 
man was setting a standard of living detrimental to the general 
life of the community would not allow it to pass'with'o'ut 
comment It is again an unwritten custom that, if an under- 
graduate gets into trouble over a breach of college discipline 
or for some misconduct, the tutor will act as the counsel for 
the defence, and at such times the pupil naturally turns to his 
tutor for advice and help. The freshman too will ask his tutor 
for information on college custom and etiquette which he is 
expected to observe. Here even more than on the strictly 
educational side the relationship is informal, and it will vary 
in its intimacy and effectiveness with the character both of the 
tutor and the pupil. But there are few tutors who would not 
regard it as part of their duty to keep a general watch on the 
life and conduct of their pupils and to drop_a_timely..hint 
if there were a danger of things going wrong. In the majority 
of cases the relationship develops into one of real friendship, 
often cemented by ‘reading-parties’ or joint travel abroad in 
the vacations. And this friendship will frequently go_deep 
and invo lve a k nowledge of the pupil’sjrome circumstances 
arid~ a discussion of ~his~'9ifficulties, practical,’ moral, and 
intellectual. Nor does it cease with the end of an under- 
graduate career. As that approaches, the tutor will make it 
his interest to help to find a suitable occupation for his pupil 
and in many instances by correspondence and an occasional 
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meeting will keep in touch with him for many years. It is 
still true of many Oxford tutors that ‘whenever a young man 
becomes his pupil, he becomes his son’. - — - 

A recent observer 1 of English university life, who was also 
in many respects an acute critic, has written that 'Oxford and 
Cambridge establish a personal relationship between the 
undergraduate and his tutor, that is, despite possible personal 
limitations, the most effective pedagogical relaflorTin the 
world’. It is in fact this personal relationship which distin- 
guishes the tutorial system from any other system of Univer- 
sity education, the relationship which is rendered possible by 
the life of the community in a college. It is no doubt open to 
criticism. Much depends on the personal character of the 
tutor and on his own intellectual aims, and he is always beset by 
the danger of falling into a groove and repeating hi mse lf from 
one generation to another. But a tutor who is alive, who Is 
himself always learning, often from his pupils as much as 
from any other source, can give an undergraduate a stimulus 
alike in his work and in his life, which he will hardly get in 
any other way. 

I 

1 A. Flexner, Universities, American, English, German, p. 275. 
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THE SCHOOLS 

By P. E. MATHESON 
INTRODUCTORY 

T HE courses of study for the Degree course are set out 
in the Examination Statutes, published in September. 
The following summary account of them is intended to 
indicate the general scope of the different Schools, but 
students are strongly advised before deciding on their course 
to consult their college tutor. It will save time if they do so 
before coming into residence. 

EXAMINATION FOR THE B.A. DEGREE 
Students who take the B.A. course must, with the exceptions 
given in the next paragraph, pass three examinations, viz.: 
Responsions and the ist and 2nd Public Examinations. 

RESPONSIONS 

No Student for the B.A. degree may come into residence un- 
less he has passed Responsions or one of the examinations 
recognized as equivalent to it, 1 with the exception of (i) 
Students qualified for Junior or Senior status, 2 (2) Selected 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service, (3) Service students. 3 

To pass Responsions a student must pass in (1) two lan- 
guages, one of which must be Latin or Greek, (2) Mathe- 
matics or Natural Science, (3) a fourth subject, either English 
(History or Literature) or another modem language. Or he 
may pass by passing in Latin and Greek, Mathematics and 
Natural Science. 


THE CHOICE OF A SCHOOL 

The course for the B.A. Degree requires three years of 
residence, except from students with Junior or Senior status, 

1 These include the examinations of certain other Universities and, in 
particular, the School Certificates of certain University Examining Bodies. 
See Examination Statutes. 

3 Sec p. 136. 3 See Examination Statutes. 
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who need not reside more than two years. A candidate will 
in general reside four years if he takes Honour Moderations 
as well as a Final Honour School, or if he takes Chemistry, 
for which, in order to be classed, he has to do a year of 
research after his Final School. 1 

The choice of a School will depend on various considera- 
tions— his previous studies, the length of his residence, and, 
to some extent, the occupation he means to pursue after- 
wards. Both the Pass and Honours course for the B.A. consist 
of two parts, tested by the First Public Examination (Modera- 
tions) and the Second Public Examination (Final School, 
Pass and Honours), and in each part the student has to choose 
between Pass and Honours. He may combine a Pass in one 
with Honours in the other, or take a Pass in both or Honours 
in both. 1 Most students now take Honours in the Second 
Examination, but some prefer the more general educa- 
tion provided by the Pass course, with its combination of 
literary, historical, and scientific studies. Some colleges in- 
sist upon Honours being taken in one examination (sec Pt. II, 
Colleges). 

The First Pu blic Examination consists of an examination 
in several alternative forms, two of which arc Honour 
examinations — Classical and Mathematical Moderations — 
and the rest Pass Examinations, viz. Pass Moderations, Law 
Moderations, the Preliminary Examination in Natural Science, 
the Preliminary Examination in Agriculture and Geography, 
and the Preliminary Examination in Forestry. The choice 
between these will depend partly on the student’s previous 
education, partly on his choice of a Final School. 

Most students from English schools during their last year 
or two at school, while keeping up their general education, 
will have begun to specialize in some branch of study — 
Classics, Mathematics, Modem Languages, History, or 
Natural Science. They will therefore probably have already 
made their choice between ‘humane’ and ‘scientific’ studies, 

1 See Examination Statutes. 

* The proportion of men who take Honours is 75 %, of women 80 %. 
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but if they take Honours will still have to choose what branch 
of either they will study for their Final School. The Classical 
or Mathematical scholar will probably take Honour Modera- 
tions and an Honours School in Classics or Mathematics; 
and so will other students who are strong in Classics or 
Mathematics. The student who has read Modern History 
will probably take Pass Moderations and either the Final 
School of Modern History or that of Modem Greats, or begin 
a new study by taking Law Moderations and the Final School 
of Jurisprudence. Some mathematicians will prefer Physics 
or Engineering Science for their Final School, or after taking 
Mathematical Moderations may turn to Law or History or 
Modem Greats or, if they know Greek, to Greats. 

The Science student, if he is going in for Medicine, will 
take Physiology as his Final School: other Science students 
will take one of the other Final Science Schools. In addition 
there are open to him the Pass Schools of Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

All these have appropriate Preliminary Examinations lead- 
ing up to them. 

Of the Science Final Schools Physics, Chemistry, Physio- 
logy, and Engineering Science are perhaps those which are 
in the closest relation to practical life. But Zoology and 
Botany are assuming a new importance in connexion with 
exploration and research in Africa and elsewhere, and deserve 
serious consideration. 

The Final School of Theology appeals mainly to those who 
propose to enter the ministry of the Churches, but some of 
those who contemplate this vocation will prefer a School of 
wider range, such as Greats, Modem Greats or History, 
taking Theology if they have time as a second School. 

The Modem Language student will probably take the 
Modern Language School, and take as his Preliminaiy 
Examination either Pass Moderations or preferably two lan- 
guages in the Final Pass School. 

Those who choose English for their Final School will 
probably take Pass Moderations, but if they can reside four 
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years and are fair classical scholars they will be wise to take 
Classical Moderations, which is the best foundation for the 
English School. 

POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED BEFORE AND DURING RESIDENCE 
I. Before Residence. 

The attention of students is drawn to certain preliminary 
considerations which may affect their position in Oxford and 
their studies before they come up. 

(1) Students who come from a Foreign, Colonial, or Indian 
University with proper qualifications are admitted on certain 
conditions to the status of Junior or Senior Student. Such 
students should carefully study the Statutes concerning them 
and make early application for the status if they think them- 
selves qualified. The same applies to graduates of other 
Universities who wish to take a course of advanced legal 
study for the B.C.L. degree after not less than two years’ 
residence. 

(2) Certain Pass Examinations should if possible be passed 
by students before residence. These are certain Preliminary 
Examinations in Natural Science or Examinations exempting 
students from them. If these are taken before residence the 
student has longer and less interrupted time for his Final 
School. 

(3) Most Honour students will find that for the studies of 
the Final Schools facility in reading German and French is 
very valuable. German is important for Greats and the 
Natural Science Schools, and both French and German for 
the Schools of Modern History and Modem Greats. In 
order to acquire this facility some students find it worth while 
to spend six months or a year before coming up to Oxford 
in the study of German or French or both abroad. 

II. During Residence . 

Lectures and Tuition. In all the Honour Schools teaching 
is given partly by lectures, partly by personal tuition in the 
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Laboratory or in the tutor’s study. The teaching by con- 
versation arising out of essays read by the student and criti- 
cized by the tutor is the most characteristic part of Oxford 
teaching. In Natural Science a large part of the student’s 
time has to be spent in the Laboratory and there is less 
essay writing. But for all the Schools the practice in writing 
is very important for success in the Schools and in after-life : 
and in all Schools it is important to learn the art of taking 
notes of lectures in such a clear and concise form that they 
are available for rapid revision. 

Reading. One piece of advice applies to all Schools. 
Students should read some at least of the great writers who 
have written on the subject they are studying, and not con- 
tent themselves with text-books, however useful these may 
be. They will find plenty of help for thisr purpose in the 
lists of books provided by the Regulations of the various 
Boards of Faculties and in the advice and direction of their 
tutors. 

General. Students should bear in mind that, though they 
must concentrate their attention chiefly on their main study, 
it is worth their while to take the opportunity afforded in 
Oxford of hearing occasional lectures by distinguished 
scholars and men of science, English or foreign, who address 
the University: e.g. the Romanes, Rhodes, and Zaharoff 
Lectures, or special lectures by resident professors. Such 
lectures are advertised in the weekly official publication, the 
Oxford University Gazette. 

FIRST PUBLIC EXAMINATION 

Students who take a three-years’ course will in general take 
as their first examination either Pass Moderations or Law 
Moderations or the Preliminary Examination in Natural 
Science. 


§ Pass Moderation 

This offers a wide choice of subjects, with the restriction 
that the candidate must take two languages, one of which must 
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be Latin or Greek, and be examined in unprepared transla- 
tion and a set book in each. He must also take two other 
subjects: one of these may be a third language, and one 
or both may be chosen from the following — Mathematics, 
Political Economy, subjects in Ancient and Modem History, 
English Constitutional Law, English Literature, Prose Com- 
position in Latin, Greek, French, or German. 

The course of study is one of general education, continuing 
school studies, and also offering opportunity for the study 
of new subjects. On the literary' side it demands a careful 
study of selected books. The student may take up subjects 
which will prepare the way for his Final School, e.g. Econo- 
mics or Logic for Modem Greats, or European History or 
Modem Languages for the Modem History School. 

A student who has an adequate knowledge of Greek cannot 
do better than take as one subject the study of Plato’s Apology 
and Meno or Aristotle’s Politics i-iii. A careful study of either 
book will afford an excellent discipline. 

Note. Students going on to the Modem Language School 
may find it advisable to take instead of Pass Moderations 
two of the Language subjects of the Final Pass School, e.g. 
French and German or German and Spanish. 

§ Honour Moderations in Greek and Latin Literature 

Classical Moderations is taken in the fifth term of residence, 
so that a student who takes this examination has four terms 
for his Final School if he resides three years, seven terms if 
he resides four years. If a student resides only three years 
he cannot with advantage take Honours both in Moderations 
and the Final School. 

The course for Classical Moderations is a continuation of 
school work but with more intensive study and a somewhat 
wider range of subjects. The best students along with their 
reading for Moderations will be reading for the Hertford and 
Ireland Scholarships and writing Latin and Greek Composi- 
tion for University Prizes. 

The examination includes Latin and Greek Composition, 
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in Prose and Verse, but Verses and Greek Prose are optional 
and candidates may take in place of them an additional Book 
or Special Subject. Besides Composition and Unprepared 
Translation all candidates must select two ‘Books’, of which 
one must be a verse book, i.e. portions of Greek and Latin 
authors, for special study, and must also study, for translation 
and general appreciation without minute attention to textual 
questions, a wide range of other authors. 

In the choice of the special Books students are advised 
to select at least some portions of literature that they have 
not studied before, in order to widen their range of classical 
reading. Those who are going on to Greats, if they are slow 
readers may like to choose some of these Books from the 
Greek and Latin historical books prescribed for Greats, e.g. 
Tacitus, Livy, or Thucydides. 

Besides the subjects already mentioned candidates must 
take one or more out of a long list of Special Subjects . 1 In 
making his choice it is very desirable that a student should 
select at least one subject in which he will find something 
different from his school studies, e.g. Greek Sculpture, 
Homeric Archaeology, Greek Drama with Aristotle’s Poetics, 
or Logic. The Poetics is recommended to those who are 
interested in literary criticism and the history of drama, and 
Logic to all who are going on to Greats, for which it is a use- 
ful, perhaps an indispensable, preparation . 2 Those who are 
going on later to research work, either in language or 
literature or archaeology, will find appropriate Special 
Subjects. 

The student’s knowledge of classical life and literature is 
also tested by two papers of a more general character which 
include questions on Homer, Virgil, etc., together with 
questions on grammar and on ancient literature, art, and 
civilization. 

1 Candidates who take Verses need not take more than one Special 
Subject. 

1 A student may study any of these subjects without necessarily being 
examined in it. 
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§ Mathematical Moderations 

This examination is divided into two Parts, the one con- 
sisting of Mechanics and those parts of Pure Mathematics 
which are most essential to a physicist or engineer, and the 
other of more advanced Pure Mathematics. 

Candidates seeking first, second, or third class Honours 
must offer both Parts. 

This course provides the natural continuation of the school 
studies of mathematical specialists and will be taken by 
Mathematical Scholars as the first stage of their University 
studies, whether they go on or not to the Mathematics of the 
Final School. 

Students who take this course will find it a satisfactory 
preparation for the teaching of Mathematics in schools. It 
covers ample technical material for this purpose, except for 
the highest teaching of specialists in schools where Mathe- 
matics is most advanced. Those who are well advanced 
when they come up will take the examination at the end of 
their first year, less advanced students at the end of their 
second. The better students will at the same time read for 
the Junior Mathematical Scholarship. 

Candidates may offer the first Part only and may be 
awarded Honours (unclassed). Those who desire a sound 
mathematical foundation for Engineering or Physics will 
find this a good compromise between the full course of the 
mathematical specialist and the bare minimum of the Mathe- 
matics of the Preliminary Examination in Natural Science. 
The course should not occupy more than one year. 

Some students will prefer to go on from this course to one 
of the humane Schools — Law, Modem History, Modern 
Greats, or, if they know Greek, to Greats. 

§ Law Moderations 

This is a new examination intended to serve as an introduc- 
tion to legal studies for students who intend to take the Final 
School of Law, and to be complementary to the Final School 
in certain respects. 
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The syllabus is so devised as to give the student a founda- 
tion for his subsequent study of Roman Law, to give him 
some notion of the general principles of Criminal Law and 
procedure, and of Constitutional Law and the growth of the 
Judicial System in England. 

This will be the normal examination taken by students for 
the Final School of Law, but a few good candidates will 
probably come on to the Final School from Honour Modera- 
tions in Classics or Mathematics. 

§ The Preliminary Examination in Natural Science 

This examination is taken as their First Examination for the 
BA. Degree by most of those candidates (except those who 
hold Senior Status) who arc going on to the Final School of 
Natural Science, and may be taken also by other candidates 
in place of the more literary examinations. 

The examination includes the following subjects: Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics and Physics, Chemistry, Biology (Zoology 
and Botany), Physics and Chemistry; and a candidate is 
required to pass in any two of them, but cannot take two 
subjects that overlap one another, c.g. Chemistry and 
Physics-and-Chcmistry. 

The examination in all these except Mathematics is partly 
Practical. 

The choice of subjects will depend largely on the Final 
School that the student has in view. Medical students are 
required by the General Medical Council to pass in this 
examination (or an examination accepted as equivalent) in the 
subjects Mechanics-and-Physics, Chemistry, and Zoology- 
and-Botany. Candidates may enter for any of these subjects 
in the Preliminary Examination before coming into residence, 
and all Medical students are advised to do so, in order to give 
them more time for their main subjects during their residence. 

The Preliminary Examinations in Agriculture and Geo- 
graphy and in Forestry are provided for students who are 
going on to the Final Examination in these subjects respec- 
tively. Both examinations are partly Practical. 
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§ Preliminary Examination in Agriculture and Geography 
This examination includes: (i) The elements of Physics 
and of either (a) Chemistry or ( b ) Mathematics; (2) The 
elements of Biology; (3) British Economic History' from 
1760-1914; (4) Either ( a ) Elementary Agricultural Science 
or ( h ) Two of the languages, Latin, Greek, French, German, 
of which French or German must be one. 

Candidates must either pass in all four subjects at one 
examination, or in one or more subjects at one examination, 
and the rest at a later examination. 

§ Preliminary Examination in Forestry 

This includes (1) Mechanics and Physics and Chemistry, 
(2) Geology, (3) Botany, (4) Elementary Silviculture. 

The candidate must either pass in all four subjects at one 
examination, or in one or more subjects at one examination, 
and the rest at a later examination. 

SECOND PUBLIC EXAMINATION. PASS SCHOOL 
The Final Pass School includes a variety of subjects arranged 
in five groups, and also the Schools of Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The five groups are: 

A. (The ancient w'orld) (1) A Greek philosophical book and 
a Latin or Greek historical book. (2) A period of Greek 
or Roman history'. (3) Two Latin books, one historical, 
one philosophical. (4) The Hebrew' language and a portion 
of literature. 

B. History' and Modem Language Group, including (1) Eng- 
lish History' or General European History 7 . (2) The French 
language and a portion of its literature. (3) Political Theory 
and Institutions or Economic Theory and History. (4) Law 
Group: Contracts, or The Institutes of Justinian, or a 
branch of Hindu Law. (5) The German language and 
a portion of its literature. (6) A period of English Litera- 
ture, with a study of Shakespeare and other waiters. 
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Besides these Pass examinations qualifying for the B.A. 
Degree there are two other Pass examinations: 

§ The School of Agriculture 

Candidates must offer for examination (i) The Principles 
of Agriculture ; (2) The Economics of Agriculture, and one 
of tire two following subjects: (3) (a) History of Agriculture 
in Great Britain and Ireland, (!>) Comparative Agriculture; 
or (4) The Principles of Estate Management. 

§ The School of Forestry 

All candidates are required to have satisfactorily completed 
an approved course of practical work. The examination in- 
cludes (1) The Foundations and Practice of Silviculture; 
(2) Forest Mensuration and Management; (3) Forest Utiliza- 
tion; (4) Forest Pathology; (5) Forest Zoology; (6) Forest 
Economics and Policy ; (7) Surveying and Forest Engineering. 

HONOUR SCHOOL OF L1TERAE HUMANIORES 
commonly called greats 

This School forms the natural continuation and completion 
of the course followed by students trained on the lines of 
classical study. Those who have time to give four years to 
their course for a degree will in general take Classical 
Moderations as their first examination. Such students will 
have gained some facility in the accurate and fairly rapid 
translation of Greek and Latin texts, which they will find of 
great service, and if they have taken Logic in Moderations 
they will have had some preliminary training for the philo- 
sophical side of Greats. 

The School consists of the study of the history and thought 
of the Greek and Roman worlds and their literature, together 
with the study of Logic and Moral Philosophy both in the 
Greek and in the modem world. 

The knowledge of the Greek and Latin Languages is tested 
in the examination not only by translation papers in the 
historical and philosophical prescribed texts, but by papers 
in Greek and Latin Prose and by passages for unprepared 
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translation. A good classical scholar therefore starts with 
a great advantage in the examination, but weakness on this 
side may be compensated by excellence in Philosophy and 
History, and men have appeared from time to time in the 
first class who were not in the narrow sense of the word 
good scholars. 

The knowledge of Greek and Roman History, the second 
element in the examination, is tested by papers on selected 
texts and periods, of which a choice is given: and all Candi- 
dates are expected to show such a knowledge of the general 
history of Greece and Rome and of classical geography and 
antiquities as to form a background for the study of the 
special period and to make its history intelligible. 

In the choice of his Special Period the student will be 
guided partly by his preference for this or that writer, partly 
by other considerations. Thus in Greek History some will 
be attracted by the problems of the earlier Greek world, 
others will choose the later period which includes the begin- 
ning of the modem world with the reign of Alexander. Either 
course will introduce him to writers not commonly read in 
schools, Herodotus in the earlier period, the Orators and 
Arrian in the later. 

In Roman History there is a choice between three periods, 
the first confined to the age of the Republic, the second com- 
bining the period of the later Republic and the foundation 
of the Principate, and the third wholly Imperial, from the 
death of Julius Caesar to the death of Trajan. The first 
attracts a few students who are interested in the problems of 
early Roman history and who wish to study later Greek by 
reading Polybius. The second has the advantage of com- 
bining a study of Senatorial Government with that of the 
foundation and early years of the Principate. The study of 
this period brings out the continuity of Roman history, while 
the third appeals especially to those who are interested in the 
government of the Empire, and in the monuments and in- 
scriptions of Imperial Rome. No student should take this 
period unless he is prepared to make a study of inscriptions. 
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Philosophy, including die outlines of ® widely and 
Students will have the opportunity of reading^ ^ ^ 
discussing with their tutors as well as hcanng flow 

main questions of ancient and modem phi x»sophy ^ 
much of their time they devote to this part hy> It 

must depend on what aptitude Phifosophy 

is understood that an adequate performance i didate 

is in general demanded for a first class iron a 
whose chief strength is in llistory, and an ^ philo . 

ledge of History from one whose chief strcng f re ely- 

sophv; but the principle of compensation is PP , w ho 
The general advice to be offered is that the can j edge 
has no turn for Philosophy should have a thorough l hn ^ 

of his philosophical texts and have learnt to a PP w hile 
nature of some of the chief philosophical pro “ ’ hat he 
the philosopher should master the historical texts 
offers and have at least an outline knowledge of P 

As the ground to be covered in this School is extensiv , 
is very important that the student should plan out ni 
beforehand, dealing with his Greek and Latin texts as ^ 
as possible, and leaving the higher problems of 1 g 
metaphysics to his last year, in which he must also » . 

for the revision of his texts. In History, opinions i 
regard to the distribution of the work. Some tutors rec 
mend the study of Greek and Roman history side by s ’ 
others assign Greek history to the first year and Ko 
history to the second. Each plan has its advantages, an 
student may well follow the practice of his college. - 

In this School perhaps more than any other the faculty 
taking good notes of lectures is important. In this every' ° 
must find his own method; the only general rule that can 
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given is that they should be written in a form that can be 
easily read in revision. Both in History and Philosophy a 
knowledge of the prescribed texts is of vital importance. 

TIN At, SCHOOL Or MATHEMATICS 

This School will appeal only to students who arc strongly 
interested in Mathematics, though they may get a good deal 
out of the course without high technical skill. 

Part 1 . The examination consists of two parts. The first 
part is obligator)' for all candidates and consists of six papers 
of a straightforward character, each of which must contain 
three questions of an elementary type. The syllabus is set 
out in great detail in the Examination Statutes and covers 
both Pure and Applied Mathematics. A candidate who con- 
centrates on this part of the examination would have a wide 
general knowledge sufficient for most practical purposes and 
could quickly acquire the technical details of professional 
work such as that of an actuary. 

Part II. All candidates aiming at a first class must also 
ofTcr the second part of the examination. At least one and 
not more than two special subjects must be chosen from a 
given list. The candidate must give notice of the aspects of 
the subject that he has studied and of his course of study and 
reading to the Examiners, who will try to give him an oppor- 
tunity of showing his knowledge and ability on the lines he 
has chosen. The examination is thus extremely clastic and 
is intended to favour the student who aims at doing research 
work. 

HONOUR SCHOOL Or NATURAL SCIENCE 

The Subjects included in this School are Physics, Chemistry, 
Animal Physiology, Zoology, Botany, Geology, Astronomy, 
Engineering Science. There are also four subjects that may 
be taken as supplementary to one of these general subjects, 
viz. Crystallography, Mineralogy, Anthropology, Bio- 
Chemistry. It is a principle of this School that a large part 
of the tcacliing and examination in it is practical, and all 
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practical work in the at the Botanic Garden f £^j n ity 

•its? ss-JSsirS-"--- 

Church Laboratory. Engineering 
tory^n Banbury Road opposite the Parks. 


§ Physics . j iaV e an 

This School will have attractions for students^ recent 

knowledge of “ ™" mi c struct** 

it from Mathematical Moderations, others ^ Natu ral 
of the subjects in the Prehminary E Mathematics 

Science, e.g, Mattanancs and Chetntstry 


Science, c. s . a ----- . . 

and Mechanics-and-Physics. h chemistry 

All candidates are expected to 5m_oweno b 
and Mathematics to study Physics ^ith proh . Matter, 
The course includes a study of the isin . These 

Sound, Heat, Light and EUcmctg and Magne t „ 

must be taken by all candidates. For t ^c th r ce subjects- 
is necessary also to take up one s of the Atomic 

Advanced Electromagnetism, Stattstica ny ^ examin a- 

Physics, in all of which, as in the other su j , 
tion is partly practical. 


§ Chemistry ^avc 

This course will naturally attract those s ^ d ^ d 7o pursue 
made it their special study at school and jhc ^^ation or 
scientific studies either as part of their general connexio n 
as a preparation for scientific research, wlieth ^ a v i e \v 

or not with chemical manufacture or business, o 
to practice at the Bar in scientific cases. 
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It differs from the other Schools in being divided into 
two parts. 

Part I may be taken, with special leave, at the end of the 
second year, by candidates who have passed the necessary 
Preliminary Examinations before residence, but by most can- 
didates it is taken at the end of the third year. In order to be 
placed in the Class-list a candidate must take Part II in the 
year following his examination in Part I. 

Part I includes the study of Inorganic and Organic 
Chemistry, and General and Physical Chemistry', with a 
Practical Examination. In addition to these stated subjects 
a candidate may take a special subject connected with 
Chemistry, e.g. Crystallography. 

Part II consists of an experimental investigation conducted 
under the supervision of one of the Professors of Chemistry 
or some other person approved by the Board of Natural 
Science. As an alternative to this a student who is qualified 
by mathematical knowledge and has had adequate experi- 
mental training may present for Part II original mathematical 
work on a chemical subject under the supervision of an 
approved person. 

Candidates for Part II are required to pass a qualifying 
examination in German. 

§ Animal Physiology 

This School is taken for the most part by men who are 
going on to the studies leading to the Medical profession (see 
Degrees in Medicine), and who will be passing their medical 
studies side by side with their study of Physiology. A sound 
knowledge of Physiology is the indispensable basis of all 
medical studies. 

As they have many examinations in their course, it is im- 
portant that students should take some of their Preliminary 
Examinations before they come into residence. 

The Physiology School is concerned mainly with the 
physiology of man and the higher mammals, with some 
knowledge of the physiology of other types of animals, 
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Students have to acquire a detailed knowledge of the 
structure of animal cells, tissues, and organs, particularly 
those of mammals, and must be prepared to answer questions 
on Human Anatomy and Embryology in relation to physio- 
logical problems. 

The Practical Examination is concerned with the investiga- 
tion of the minute structure of the animal body, the chemical 
and physical changes that take place in it, and its tissues, 
mechanisms, and nervous system. 

§ Zoology 

This School offers an admirable training for students who 
wish to devote themselves to the comparative study of animal 
life, whether in the field or in the laboratory, for teaching 
and for research ; and also for those who wish to qualify f° r 
posts in Entomology, Marine Zoology, and other branches 
of Applied Zoology. • 

The School is based on the principle that the purpose of 
Zoological Science is ‘to give a coherent account of the 
existing conditions and past history of animal organisms, 
based upon all available kinds of evidence, both observational 
and experimental’. 

The course includes Comparative Anatomy, Embryology 
and Cystology, the Distribution of animals in space and time, 
the Classification of animals, Animal Evolution, Genetics, 
and Experimental Zoology. 

Candidates may offer a Special Subject and may submit 
evidence of original research in it. 

The normal approach to the School is through the Pre- 
liminary Examination in Natural Science. 


to 

* economic Botany, or to teaching the subject. They may find 
in field botany a relief from their work in the lecture-room 
and laboratory. 

The main subjects included in the course are, the com- 
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parativc morphology of plants both recent and fossil, the 
physiology of plants, the distribution and ecology of plants, 
plant genetics and cytology with reference to questions of 
evolution, and the special study of Fungi (Mycology), 

The normal approach to the course is through the Pre- 
liminary Examination in Natural Science. 

The course, as at present arranged, normally takes three 
years, not including the time taken for the Preliminary 
Examination, but can be taken in less time if necessary. 

§ Geology 

The School provides a training for those who are interested 
in the study of the structure of the Earth and its successive 
changes. Its students must devote much attention to the 
study of specimens in the Museum and of rocks and strata 
in the field. It provides a good preparation for those who 
intend to devote themselves to geological research either for 
mining or for scientific purposes. 

The subject of the School is the science of the Earth 
exclusive of its living inhabitants : the study of the successive 
morphological states through which the Earth has passed, 
the character, formation and distribution of its constituent 
rocks, and the study of the causes of the changes in their 
condition. It also includes Palaeontology or the study of 
organic remains, on account of the light that this throws on 
the identification of stratified rocks and their relation in time. 

§ Astronomy 

This School appeals to trained mathematicians who wish 
to make a special study of the heavenly bodies and the mathe- 
matical theories concerned with their formation and move- 
ments. 

The examination includes a knowledge of the general 
history of Astronomy, the study of mathematical theories 
relating to the heavenly bodies, the use of instruments, the 
observation of stars, planets, and comets, and the calculations 
connected with them. 
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§ Engineering Science 1 

This School affords a scientific training in the principles 
which form the foundation of Engineering, and is an excel- 
lent preparation for various branches of the engineering pro- 
fession. Arrangements are made whereby men who take this 
School can acquire some experience during their course of 
practical work in engineering shops. 

Students should if possible take, as their first Public 
Examination, Mathematical Moderations, or, as an alterna- 
tive, the subjects Mathematics and Mechanics-and-Physics, 
and if possible also Chemistry in the Preliminary Examina- 
tion in Natural Science. 

The course for the Schools is designed to occupy two years 
and the examination includes papers in Applied Mechanics, 
Theory of Structures, Heat and Heat Engines, Applied 
Electricity, Applied Chemistry, and Surveying, and, for 
those who wish to qualify for the Diploma in Coal Mining, 
Geology. Consideration is paid by the examiners to records 
of Drawing Office and Laboratory work, done by candidates 
during their course of study. 

THE HONOUR SCHOOL OF JURISPRUDENCE 
The Final School of Law is not primarily a professional 
School, but it affords an admirable foundation and discipline 
preparatory for both branches of the legal profession. It also 
provides a good mental training for students who contem- 
plate going into business or into one of the branches of the 
Civil Service. 

The course includes a study of General Jurisprudence and 
the Theory of Legislation ; Roman Law, with a study of some 
original texts; English Law and its History; International 
Law; and, as an optional subject, Roman-Dutch Law. 

In Jurisprudence there are no prescribed texts, but students 
are referred to the works of some of the principal writers on 

1 Detailed particulars of the instruction given in Engineering Science 
are contained in a pamphlet of which copies can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Professor, Engineering Laboratory, Parks Road. 
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the subject end will be guided in thd. ^8 by the direc- 
tion they receive from U,e,r lecturers . and Uute) ^ 

The examination in English Law f P and in 

the Law of Contracts, Torts, and the Law of L«£. an 
Legal History candidates will be expected to know the tutor, 
of these branches and of Criminal Law . . of Ga i us , 

Roman Law includes a study of . sc J ected P. \ vith a gcnera l 

Justinian, and tlie Digest m the origi • ’ and j tg gcne ral 

knowledge of other portions of Rom< 

“ Romnn-Dutch Law may be taken as an alternative to the 

knowdedge will be tested by an Essaj on a g students in 
Two general pieces of advice may be f^^nTsomo 
this School, (i) They should make a poi , j n t he 

of the important writers whose books arc m anc j 

lists of works of reference on the differe They 

should not limit themselves to reading han • , look 

will find it interesting and useful, 

forward to the legal profession, to attend the Moots b 
by Law Tutors for the students of this bciiooi. 

HONOUR SCHOOL OF MODERN HISTORY dentg 

This School has attracted a very large P r0 P° 1 ’ t *°^ j Modern 
for Honours ever since the old School o School of 

History was divided. During recent years U students, 

Modern Greats has taken from it some of 1 g n d in 

but it still attracts a large number of students, who 
its studies the general education they desire. take 

. The plan of the School provides both for ‘ os e who 

it as a part of their general education, and a a f ter . The 
intend seriously to pursue historical studies uge docu- 
latter class can get from it some training jn 0 f a parti- 

ments and the opportunity of more intensive historical 

cular period or subject, while it gives the to 
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framework for their future reading and some instruction in 
estimating the value of historical evidence. 

The course for the School combines the study of English 
History, which includes the history of British India and of 
the British Colonies and Dependencies, with the study of 
a period of General History — and of Political Science and 
Economic History and Theory. But those who do not aim 
at a first or second class may omit Political Science or 
Economic History. In addition to these subjects, which are 
taken by all candidates, candidates for a first or second class 
must take a Special Subject, selected from a list which gives 
a wide choice both in respect of period and of the character 
of the subject. This subject has to be carefully studied with 
reference to original authorities. In addition to their other 
work students may offer, with due notice and permission, 
a Thesis on some question either in English History or in 
the Special Subject or Period of General History. 

The study of English History required is both Constitu- 
tional and Political. The Constitutional History covers the 
history of England to the present day. Part of this period is 
to be studied Avith documents, part Avithout them, a choice 
of periods being given. 

The Political History covers the whole history up to 1885. 
The knoAvledge expected from candidates is such knowledge 
of the ‘general outlines’ as may be gathered from a modem 
text-book, Avith the knowledge of geography necessary to 
make the history intelligible ; but candidates must shoAV that 
they have studied more fully some aspects at least of political 
histoiy. The papers contain alternative questions which give 
candidates the opportunity of shotving their proficiency in 
the subjects that they have specially studied. 

In General History students are offered a wide range of 
choice, from the earliest period, 285-604, to the latest, 1789- 
1878. Thus those who are interested in the earliest growth 
of the European States may take a period which follows 
naturally on their study of ancient history at school or in 
Oxford, while others may choose periods of the Middle Ages, 
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the Reformation, the French Revolution, or the Nineteenth 

^Selist of Special Subjects, to be taken by all who aim at 
a first or second class, again offers a wide choice. Some sub- 
jects are connected with special periods of history, such as 
the Protectorate and Restoration or British India 1773-1805, 
or the Italian Renaissance, others with more general topics, 
c.g. Political Economy or Representative Government. 

All candidates are expected to have some knowledge of 
Constitutional Law and of Political and Descriptive Geo- 
graphy. Candidates will find it very useful to be able to draw 
sketch-maps to illustrate their answers. 

In order to encourage facility m the reading of foreig 
texts a paper is set of unprepared passages for translation 
from French, German, Italian, and Spanish, and credit 
given for accurate translation in one or more of these lan- 
guages. All students in this School will find a knowledge of 
French and German for purposes of reading very useful 
In this School, as in Greats and in Modern Greats much 
depends on method, and students will do well to plan out 
their reading beforehand so as to allow tune for each part of 
their work and for revision at the end. In their choice of 
books for reading they will be guided by the lists given m 
the Examination Statutes and by the advice of ^ their tutors 
It is desirable that they should read at first-hand some of 
great writers on History and Political Theory and not confine 
their reading to handbooks. 

HONOUR SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
This School is taken mainly by students who intend to enter 
the Christian ministry, but it offers a varied and substantial 
course of study to other students interested in the study of 
the Bible and of Theology in general Those who come to 
it from Classical Moderations will find that the discipline of 
that School will help them in their New Testament studies 
and in their writing, but those who take Pass Moderations 
will have more time for their Final School. A few candidates, 
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to their great advantage, take this School as a second School 
after Greats or Modem Greats or Modem History, but most 
students cannot afford time for this. 

The subjects of the School include a study of the Old and 
New Testaments with a special study of certain specified 
portions, which in the New Testament must be studied in 
Greek; and a study of dogmatic and symbolic theology, in 
which a choice is given between two alternatives. Besides 
their necessary subjects most candidates take one or more 
subjects from a list of alternatives, which include Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, Old Testament Hebrew, the Philosophy of 
Religion, Liturgies, Sacred Criticism, and Archaeology of the 
Old and New Testaments, and a variety of Special Subjects. 

A study of the Examination Statutes will show that a 
student, while he has to devote a good part of his time to the 
study of the Bible and of New Testament Greek, is able to 
pursue his own chosen study, whether he be interested in 
the Hebrew language or in the philosophical, critical, histori- 
cal, or liturgical side of the subject. 

Students of this School not only have access to the lectures 
of the Theological Professors and College Lecturers, but also 
have the opportunity, if they choose, of hearing courses of 
lectures from time to time at Pusey House, Mansfield College, 
and Manchester College. 

HONOUR SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 
This School will appeal to those who wish to make a study 
of one of the great Oriental languages, either as a branch of 
learning, or in preparation for religious ministry, or for the 
purpose of educational, missionary, or administrative work in 
the East. In view of the large interests of England in the East 
it is very desirable that more students should take this School. 

The languages included in the examination are Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Hebrew, Persian, Egyptian, Assyrian, &c. 

In each the student is required to combine with the study 
of his main language and the history connected with it the 
study of another language and of a Special Subject. 
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Sanskrit. The student must take Pali, Zend, or Jaina 
Prakrit as his second language, show a knowledge of Indian 
Literature and Civilization, and must also take a Special 
Subject, philological or historical. 

Arabic. The second language may be either Persian, 
Hebrew, Aramaic, or Ethiopic. The student must also offer 
the General History of the Caliphate and growth of Arabian 
rule, and a Special Subject such as Semitic epigraphy or a 
literary or historical subject. 

Hebrew. The second language may be Arabic, Aramaic, 
or Assyrian. The student must also offer a period of Jewish 
history and a Special Subject in Epigraphy or Literature. 

Parian. Students must offer as their second language 
either Arabic, Zend, or Armenian, and also the General 
History of Persia (a specified period) and a Special Subject 
either philological or literary. 

Egyptian. The second language must be either Coptic (the 
principal dialects) or Hebrew or Arabic. The student must 
also offer a period of the History of Egypt, and a Special 
Subject selected from a varied list, including hieroglyphs, 
religious and social life, and government. 


HONOUR SCHOOL OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
This School, which is well equipped in regard both to teach- 
ing and access to libraries, will attract students who wish to 
devote themselves to English language and literature m the 
teaching profession, or who look forward to a literary 1 e, 
and also those who aim at a good general education. 

Most students, unless they have Senior Status, will come 
to it after taking either Pass or Honour Moderations. e y 
will find it a great advantage, if they have tiro necessary 
classical training and can afford four years’ residence, to taKe 
Classical Honour Moderations, which is an invalua e pre 
paration for the study of English Literature. 

The School has recently been rearranged so as t° ’ IP 
choice between three Courses. In all the Courses s 
are expected to have some knowledge of the history 
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language, and of the historical background, but in Courses I 
and II stress is laid on the earlier literature, and in Course III 
on more modem literature. 

Course I may be described as a purely medieval course, 
which does not come down beyond Chaucer. It includes 
a large philological element, balanced by a knowledge of the 
earlier literature in the original texts. It offers opportunity 
to those who wish to study Gothic, Old Saxon, Old or Middle 
High German, Old Norse or Old French, with the literature 
of each. 

It will appeal to those who wish to devote themselves to 
medieval English literature and to the study of the earlier 
stages of English and kindred languages. 

Course II is for those who are chiefly interested in the 
earlier period, but wish to confine themselves to English, or 
to work at it mainly. The Course includes Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and Milton as the latest authors for study. Like 
Course I it includes a large philological element, balanced 
by a study of early literary texts. 

Course III includes a study of the history of the English 
language from 1400 with a reading knowledge of English in 
all its periods, including a study of Old and Middle English 
texts. But the bulk of the work is concerned with the 
literature from Chaucer to Wordsworth, in its continuous 
development, with special study of Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Donne, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Johnson, and Words- 
worth. This Course will probably be taken by the majority 
of those who enter for the School and will be found a good 
preparation for those who contemplate a literary life. 

HONOUR SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
This School offers opportunity not only to those who wish 
to devote themselves ultimately to research or teaching in 
one of the modem languages, but also to those who contem- 
plate a career in commerce or manufacture, and to candidates 
for the diplomatic or consular service. Other students will 
take the School as part of their general education without 
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reference to any particular profession. Those who look for- 
ward to teaching the language, or wish to prepare for diplo- 
macy or tire consular service, will be well advised to take two 
languages in the examination ; research students will probably 
do better to study one language more intensively. 

As a preliminary most students will probably take either 
Pass Moderations or two of the languages in Group B of the 
Final Pass School; but a student who has time and the 
necessary knowledge to take Honour Classical Moderations 
Mil find in that course an excellent training for this School. 

The School has the great advantage of access to special 
libraries, both that of the Taylorian Library, the centre of 
Modern Language teaching, and special libraries which have 
been collected for the students of each language. 

A student may take up for this School either one language 
or two. In the latter case he takes one as his principal 
language and the other as subsidiary. The examination in 
the subsidiary language is less extensive, consisting of unpre- 
pared translation into and from tire language, together with 
at least two of the other papers set in the examination for 
the principal language. The standard in each paper is the 
same for the subsidiary as for the principal language. 

The languages that can be offered are French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Russian, and Medieval and Modem Greek. 

All candidates have to show a colloquial knowledge of the 
language or languages that they offer, and if they show pro- 
ficiency in it are distinguished by a special mark in the Class- 
list. Practical knowledge is also tested by translation into and 
from the language and by original composition. 

All candidates have also to show knowledge of the history 
and literature of the language. For the history of the language 
certain specified texts have to be studied. For the history of 
the literature a choice is given between three periods (in 
Medieval and Modern Greek between two), and prescribed 
texts have to be read, both from the early literature and from 
modem authors, among which some choice is given. 

It is a principle of the School that students must show 
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competence in all parts of the examination, but naturally 
some will be more interested in the linguistic, others in die 
literary side ; both these interests will find their opportunity 
in the examination. 

The study demanded in the School is of an exact and 
scholarly character, and the student is expected to become 
familiar with the general atmosphere and conditions of the 
country and the periods of literature that he is studying. If 
he can afford it, out of his own means or a travelling scholar- 
ship, he will devote part of his time to residence in the 
country whose language he is studying. Students who obtain 
honours in the Modem Language School are allowed, with 
the sanction of the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, to count 
a term of residence at a foreign University as one of the nine 
terms required for the B.A. Degree. The student by com- 
bining residence abroad in a term and two vacations will thus 
be enabled to spend seven or eight months in the study of 
his selected language in its own country. This is a very 
important concession and will add very much to the attrac- 
tion of the School, particularly for those candidates contem- 
plating a career in commerce or diplomacy who expect to 
spend a substantial part of their lives abroad. 

HONOUR SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY, POLITICS, AND ECONOMICS 
(P. P. E. or MODERN GREATS) 

This School, like Greats, is a composite School, consisting 
of Philosophy and History, with Economics, but is confined 
to the study of the modern world. It does not require a 
knowledge of Greek or Latin, but does require a knowledge, 
for the purpose of translation, of two of the languages French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish, one of which must be French 
or German. 

The School protides a valuable course for students who, 
without classical learning, wish to have the intellectual dis- 
cipline of Philosophy, and to get the training in History and 
Economics that will prepare them for business, the Civil 
Service, or public life. It also provides a course for those 
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who wish to become specialists in after life in Philosophy or 

Economics. , , ^ , .. 

It offers a greater choice of subject than most ot tiic 

Schools. For the student who wishes to be an Economist, 
the Philosophy is a background, and vice versa for die 

P1 The°School is taken now by a large number of students 
who have not learnt Greek and is found acceptable by some 
of the best students from overseas as well as from English 
schools. It has the advantage that its students have access to 
the lectures and tuition in Philosophy and History of the Pro- 
fessors and Tutors lecturing for Greats and Modem History 
as well as to the University and College lectures in Economics. 

The course for the School consists of the study of Philo- 
sophy, Politics, and Economics. Every candidate has to make 
one of these subjects his main study and show an adequate 

knowledge of the other two. , , , . . 

The Philosophical part of the School includes the history 
of Philosophy from Descartes, with a first-hand knowledge 
of some of the chief philosophical writers: and the study of 

Moral and Political Philosophy. 

The Political part consists of British Political and Con- 
stitutional History since r 7 0o, the study of Poh real Institu- 
tions, and of a period cither of Political or of Social and 

EconmmcHistory.part consists Qf the study 0 f Economic 

Theory and Economic Organization. 

In addition to these subjects every student has to choose 
t W o further subjects for special study, with prescribed texts, 
out of a list which offers a wide choice m Philosophy, Politics, 

an Ew C ^ n student has also to show ability to translate two 

modern languages. , • 

Two general remarks may be made. First, success in this 

School, as in Greats, depends very largely on a wise distribu- 
tion of studies over the time available. Every student should 
frame for himself at the outset, in consultation with his tutor, 
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DEGREES IN MEDICINE 

The Degrees in Medicine are open only to those who have 
taken the B.A. Degree at Oxford. The best Degree course 
for students of Medicine is that of the Final Honour School 
of Physiology. 

There are two examinations for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Medicine. The First Examination, in subjects preliminary 
to Medicine, is taken by most men, in whole or in part, -while 
they are still residing at Oxford; the Second Examination, 
or at least that part of it for which Certificates of Hospital 
work are required, is taken when men have left Oxford. 

The subjects of the First Examination are (x) Organic 
Chemistry in its special relation to Medicine and Surgery, 
(2) Human Anatomy, (3) Human Physiology. (2) and (3) 
must be taken together, unless a man has got a first or second 
class in Physiology in the Honour School of Natural Science, 
in which case he is exempted from the Examination in 
Physiology. Organic Chemistry may be taken separately, or 
omitted if a man has passed in Part I in the Final Honour 
School of Chemistry. 

Before taking his examination in Human Anatomy and 
Physiology the student must have passed Preliminary Science 
Examinations, or their equivalent, in Chemistry, Mechanics 
and Physics, and Zoology and Botany. He should pass these, 
so far as possible, before coming into residence. 

The Second Examination includes (1) Medicine, (2) Sur- 
gery, and (3) Midwifery, on entering for which Certificates 
of a man’s Plospital record must be presented ; (4) Forensic 
Medicine and Public Health ; (5) Materia Medica and Phar- 
macology; (6) Pathology. The last three subjects may be 
taken separately, the first three must be taken together. 

During his residence in Oxford the student will have to 
find time for his practical work in Anatomy. 

The degree of Bachelor of Medicine carries with it the 
degree of Bachelor of Surgery. For the degree of Master in 
Surgery it is necessary to pass a written examination in 
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Degree by passing in one of the language subjects of Group 
A or B in the Final Pass School and residing three years. 

b.c.l. and b.d. 

The only Degree, besides the B.A., B.Mus., and B.M., for 
which an examination is required from all candidates is the 
Degree of Bachelor of Civil Law. For the Degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity an examination is required from certain candidates. 

§ Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Civil Lazo 

This examination is open to graduates of Oxford of twelve 
terms’ standing and to students of not less than twenty-one 
years of age who hold a Degree in Arts, Philosophy, Science, 
or Law at some other University and who can satisfy the 
Board of Faculty of Law that they arc well qualified to pursue 
a course of advanced legal study. Such students may be 
admitted to the examination not earlier than the sixth and 
not later than the ninth term from their Matriculation. 

The examination is taken both by students who intend to 
practise the legal profession and also by those who intend 
to devote themselves to legal teaching or research or admini- 
strative work. 

It is important for students to bear in mind at the outset 
that they are not admitted to tire examination unless they can 
show that their knowledge of Latin is sufficient to enable 
them to read the prescribed texts in Roman Law in the 
original with profit. 

The examination includes Jurisprudence and the Theory of 
Legislation, Roman Law, English Law, and International Law. 

The Conflict of Laws may be taken as an alternative to 
International Law, and Roman-Dutch Law as an alternative 
to the English Law of Real and Personal Property. 

§ The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 

To obtain this Degree a student must present a Thesis which 
is considered of sufficient merit by the Board of Theology. 
He must also first pass a Qualifying Examination in Christian 
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Theology, unless he has obtained a first class in the Honour 
School of Theology. 

The Degree is open to Oxford MA.s and also to students 
who, being at least twenty-one years of age and graduates of 
some other University, satisfy the Board of the Faculty of 
Theology that they are well qualified to pursue a course 
of study in Christian Theology and, being admitted, pursue 
such a course under the supervision of the Board for at least 
five terms after the term of their admission. Such students 
cannot obtain the Degree before they are twenty-six. 

The Qualifying Examination includes a study of the Old 
and New Testaments and Apocrypha, translation from at 
least two of the languages Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, Church 
History, Christian Ethics, the Philosophy of Religion and 
Comparative Religion, and Christian Doctrine. 

The writer of a Thesis in Old Testament studies must 
pass in Hebrew in this examination, and a writer in New 
Testament studies must pass in Greek unless he has obtained 
a first or second class in Classical Moderations or Greats or 
the Honour School of Theology. A student who has passed 
the Qualifying Examination may afterwards be examined 
separately in Hebrew only or Greek only. 
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RESEARCH IN THE HUMANE STUDIES 
By F. M. POWICKE 

S OME people "would say that the title of this chapter is a 
contradiction in terms. The very word ‘research’ suggests 
to them something which kills the spirit, while the word 
‘humane’, recalling as it docs that fine old phrase ‘the Humani- 
ties’, spells life. Many of those who use the word ‘research’ 
as a convenient and harmless description of what they 
regard as an essential activity in any University worthy of the 
name, often wish that they could dispense with it. They 
prefer to speak of advanced study. My subject is simply 
advanced study in the humanities, in the broadest sense of the 
term. Wc arc concerned in this chapter with the provision 
which is made in the University' of Oxford for the encourage- 
ment and guidance of young graduates, whether graduates of 
Oxford or of other Universities, in theology', philosophy, 
and letters, philology, history', politics, and the social studies. 

The prejudice, so far as it exists, against ‘research’ is now 
very' rarely a prejudice against advanced work as such, and, 
needless to say, it has never been a prejudice against the 
advancement of learning. Although it is sometimes wildly 
expressed, it springs from a real apprehension of the dangers 
which beset the systematic promotion of advanced study by 
young men and women. If it does not raise big questions of 
principle, it does call attention to problems which should not 
be forgotten. Something will be said about these problems 
in the later part of this chapter. 

The Committee for Advanced Studies, which has the 
general supervision of the organization of advanced work and 
admits students who desire to work for the D.Phil. degree , 1 
has issued a detailed pamphlet Facilities for Advanced Study 

1 Technically an Advanced Student in Oxford is a student admitted 
to work for the degree of D.Phil. A candidate for the B.Litt. is not 
an Advanced Student. In this chapter the phrase ’advanced study’ is 
used more generally. 
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and Research (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 32 pages). In this 
pamphlet the regulations are explained, and information is 
given about the method of entrance to the University, fees, 
library facilities and so forth. Hence it is not necessary here 
to give all the technical details. Nor, in view of the very full 
chapter on Libraries which may be read in the present 
volume, is it necessary to describe the facilities for study to be 
found in the Bodleian, the Ashmolean Museum, the Taylorian 
Institute, and other places in Oxford. 

Most of the advanced work at present done in Oxford, at 
least in the humanities, is done by graduatesoftheUniversity. 
When the original statute, establishing the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, was passed (1917), the University was un- 
doubtedly influenced, in some measure, by the desire to meet 
the case of graduates who come to Oxford as graduates of 
other Universities, British, imperial, and foreign. The changes 
which the War seemed to be making in academic relations 
hastened the development of a movement which had already 
begun. The organization of advanced study at home and 
abroad, and especially in the United States, had also influenced 
opinion in Oxford. The history of the last fifteen years has 
shown that the anticipations of 1917 were exaggerated. 
Graduate and advanced studies have grown steadily in the 
University, but they have engaged the interest of Oxford 
graduates even more than of graduates from outside. At 
the same time, the number of students from other Universities 
is considerable, and it is important at the outset to say some- 
thing about them. Conditions in Oxford are so different from 
those to which they have been accustomed that graduates who 
come from elsewhere are frequently puzzled. 

There are no ‘graduate schools’ in Oxford ; that is to say, 
a man or woman who comes to Oxford to do advanced work 
does not become a member of a separate society. No doubt, 
in the scientific departments, with their University labora- 
tories and more concentrated methods of study, social and 
academic co-operation creates a common life of an informal 
kind, although there are no scientific ‘graduate schools’. 
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In all subjects a teacher here and there may form a group 
of advanced students. But officially every graduate student 
who comes from outside joins the University in precisely the 
same way as a boy or girl fresh from school. He or she be- 
comes a member of the University by matriculating and by 
joining one of the societies, either a college or hall or one of 
the two societies of non-collegiate students, St. Catherine’s 
(for men), the Society of Oxford Home-Students (forwomen). 
Hence the man or woman who wishes to do advanced work 
must apply (i) for admission to a society, and (2) for the per- 
mission of the University authorities to proceed at once with 
work for an advanced degree, the B.Litt. or the D.Phil. The 
decision on the first application rests with the society, on 
the second with the appropriate Board of Faculty and also, 
in the case of D.Phil. students, with the Committee for Ad- 
vanced Studies. Applications to the Board and the Com- 
mittee have to be made through the society of which the 
student has become a member. 

These conditions of entry are not formidable if the appli- 
cant knows in good time what he wishes to do. He should 
apply for entrance to a college in good time because in recent 
years the number of people who desire to enter the University 
has become greater than the number of vacancies in the 
colleges. The authorities of the colleges have to choose from 
many applicants, and graduates from other Universities can- 
not be sure of admission. 1 The applicant should also know 
why he wishes to come to Oxford and in what branch of his 
subject he would prefer to do advanced work. If he wishes to 
work under a particular teacher he should get in touch with 
this teacher as soon as he can, so that both the college autho- 
rities and the teacher, who of course need not be, and generally 
is not a member of the college in question, may be ready to 
help forward his application to the University. If he has 
no particular teacher in mind, he would be well advised to 
1 Early application should be made: if possible, six months or a year 
before residence is to begin. Overseas students, other than Rhodes 
Scholars, may obtain advice and assistance in the choice of a College 
from H. S. Williamson, M.A., Indian Institute, Oxford. 
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consult the professor of the subject. One of the Boards of 
Faculty, that of Literae Humaniores, requires that a can 
date shall first be personally interviewed by a professor o 
the subject to which his branch of study belongs. Some o ie 
Boards, e.g. that of the Faculty of Modern History, aause 
candidates to adopt this course. , 

There are two research degrees in Oxford open to advance 
students in the Faculties of Theology, Literae Humanior 
(i.e. classics, philosophy, and ancient history), ^[ ocie 
History, English, Modern Languages and the new Facu ty 
of Social Studies which, so far as research is concerned, is 
more especially concerned with politics and internationa 
relations, and economics. These are the degrees of Bachelor 


of Letters and of Doctor of Philosophy. ,. 

The degree of B.Litt. was established in 1895. If the candi 
date is a graduate of the University, he can obtain this degree 
in a comparatively short time. He may submit his thesis, 
which is usually the only exercise demanded of him, at the 
end of his first academic year of study — according to the regu- 
lations, not less than six months after the subject has been ap- 
proved., — or he may spend nearly three years upon it. If ttlC 
candidate is not a graduate of the University, the procedure 
is a little more complicated. He may still present his thesis 
in a short time and obtain a B.Litt. certificate, but he cannot 
take his degree until he has satisfied the requirements ol 
residence for six terms as a member of the University. I n 
exceptional cases candidates have presented their B.Litt. 
thesis early, and obtained the certificate in order to qualify 
at once as Advanced Students in the technical sense and to 
begin work for the degree of D.Phil.; but normally the 
candidate for the B.Litt. is well advised to spend the six 
terms in preparation for it. 


The candidate must first be admitted as a probationer- 
student. He must make application to the Secretary of 
Faculties at the University Registry through his Society or 
prospective Society. (That is to say, he can do this before 
he actually comes into residence, if he is not already a member 
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of the University.) With his application he must send 
certificates and letters of recommendation from his previous 
University, and a statement of the branch of study which he 
wishes to pursue. All these documents should be submitted 
through his Society or future Society, i.e. college or hall or 
society of non-collegiate students, which will add its own 
letter of recommendation. The Secretary of Faculties will then 
lay the documents before the appropriate Board of Faculty. 
It is at this stage that the results of preliminary consultation 
are found to be so important. For it is the duty of the Board 
to appoint a supervisor. It is true that the student is so far 
only applying for admission as a probationer, and that his 
definite reception as a candidate for the B.Litt. has to be 
considered some weeks later ; but in most Faculties the super- 
visor appointed for the period of probation continues to act 
later. Moreover, except in the English School, it is not usual 
to draw a hard and fast line between the preliminary studies 
required of a candidate and the early stages of work upon 
the subject chosen for study. The supervisor appointed in 
the first instance normally directs the work of the candidate 
throughout his course. As the supervisor is in the position of 
a tutor, responsible to the University, and the only person 
in a position to see that the student makes progress and does 
not lose his way, the task of selecting him is often no easy 
matter. But if the Board has before it authoritative informa- 
tion and suggestions about the candidate, and especially if it 
knows that a suitable supervisor has already been approached 
and is willing to act, it can act with knowledge. It knows that 
the candidate has had advice, that his subject has not been 
chosen ignorandy or hastily, and it may know that a particu- 
lar teacher would be glad to have him as his pupil. Experience 
has shown that these informal preliminary discussions are 
necessary if mistakes and delay are to be avoided. 

It is hardly necessary to add that these considerations apply 
to Oxford graduates no less than to graduates who come from 
elsewhere, and to candidates for the D.Phil.,- even more than 
to candidates for the B.Litt. degree. 
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in a form fit for publication. It is not easy to define the rela- 
tion between the two degrees more exactly, for, while the 
standard of the work for the degree of D.Phil. has on the 
whole been maintained at a high level, the standard of work 
done for the B.Litt tends to vary. ‘The man’, it has been 
said, ‘who gains the B.Litt. is understood to be competent to 
research; the man who gains the D.Phil. has researched so 
successfully as to have made contributions to his subject 
which deserve to be made known to other scholars.’ This is 
certainly the intention. A student of history, for example, 
can get the B.Litt. by showing that he can handle original 
authorities competently ; whereas, if he is a candidate for the 
D.Phil., he will be required to go farther — to master the un- 
published material within a limited range or to pursue critical 
investigations which will have value and significance in the 
eyes of other scholars. But the keen student who can devote 
eighteen months or two years to a subject and who finds new 
material or is faced by unexpected problems does not con- 
sider minimum requirements. Some exercises for the B.Litt. 
degree have reached a standard hardly distinguishable from 
that expected in a doctoral thesis. They were very good 
indeed and, in one form or another, most of them have been 
published. The capacity and the desire to pursue original 
investigation fortunately refuse to adjust themselves to the 
limits of regulations and the expectations of examiners. The 
differences in quality between one piece of work and another 
may . cause some perplexity, but nothing could be worse, 
nothing could do more harm to the spirit of research than a 
dull and regulated uniformity of achievement. If the per- 
formance of the keen student tends to raise the standard, so 
much the better. It would be fatal if the standard were fixed 
by the level which the indifferent student can attain. 

At the same time the difficulty of fixing a definite relation 
between two degrees of the same kind has raised the question 
whether the one should not be made an avenue to the other. 
The Board of Faculty of English Literature has approached 
tire problem of advanced study with this possibility in mind. 
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realized. So far only the English School has made atten- 
dance on instruction of this kind compulsory. Compulsory 
attendance implies a test or examination if it is to be gen- 
uinely effective, and it is open to debate whether suitable 
tests could be devised for the candidates in other Schools, 
or, if they could, whether they should be imposed. But it 
is all to the good that deliberate and systematic provision 
should be made for such instruction. Every' graduate student 
in medieval history, for example, is encouraged to attend 
courses in bibliography, palaeography, and diplomatic. 
Courses are also given on the methods of historical study, 
the Public Record Office, and from time to time on the bib- 
liography of particular aspects or periods of modem history. 
In addition to the direct benefits obtainable from this in- 
struction, those who attend are informally brought together. 
They are surrounded by helpful books and guides in a room 
which they can regard as their own; and they learn much 
from incidental talk with each other and with their teachers. 
They are no longer isolated researchers, whose only connexion 
with the academic life of the University is a periodic interview 
with their supervisors. The extension of facilities of this 
nature would be the best way of combining with the college 
life of Oxford some of the advantages of the great graduate 
schools of the American Universities. 

A detailed survey of the advanced work now done in 
Oxford would make this chapter too long. The present writer 
will be pardoned if, as an illustration, he gives some account 
of the work done in the School with which he is most familiar, 
the School of Modem History. The subjects which are com- 
prised in this School include the various aspects of medieval 
history. At the end of Michaelmas term 1931, 30 post- 
graduate students in history were working for the B.Litt. 
degree, 20 for the D.Phil. In addition historical or quasi- 
historical subjects were being investigated by some of the 
candidates who had been accepted by the Boards of Theology, 
English, &c. Eight of the 30 candidates for the B.Litt. were 
medievalists, of whom all but one had chosen subjects in 
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British history. Although the 22 modernists had chosen 
a variety of subjects, nineteenth-century history or some 
aspects of economic history were the main fields of study. 
Of the 20 D.Phil. candidates, 8 were medievalists, 12 
modernists. In modern history the chief subjects chosen were 
in colonial, economic or social, and diplomatic history. 

The 50 candidates for the two degrees were divided among 
26 supervisors; but 10 supervisors were responsible for 31, 
and s for 21, of the total. One supervisor had 8 pupils, 1 had 
4, 3 had 3, 5 had 2, 15 had 1 each. One candidate was working 
in Paris under a French professor. 

Although graduate work in history is distributed over a 
great variety of subjects and is supervised by a large number 
of teachers, the figures given above show that there is a 
definite tendency towards the grouping of subjects and some 
tendency to the formation of schools or departments of study 
under particular teachers. The later Middle Ages (especially 
the ecclesiastical, local and social aspects), the seventeenth 
century (constitutional, social and colonial), and the nine- 
teenth century (economic, diplomatic and imperial) are the 
favourite periods. Nearly all the work done, except in 
nineteenth-century history, is on British, not on foreign 
history, but specialization is beginning on foreign history in 
the seventeenth century. 

In history, as in other schools, the method of instruction 
is left to the discretion of the supervisor. Usually he sees his 
pupils about once a fortnight during term, for the discussion 
of difficult points, and the criticism of rough drafts of parts 
of their theses; but these periodical formal interviews 
should not be, and as a rule are not, the only expression of 
his interest in them and responsibility for them. His position 
corresponds to that of a college tutor who studies the idio- 
syncrasies and needs of the undergraduates entrusted to his 
charge. He finds that, while one man is almost sure to go 
right and has a flair for original work, another, if not carefully 
directed, is at first sure to lose his way, or to have difficulty 
in expressing the results of his investigations in lucid and 
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happen to live in the same city. In one thing after another 
the need for co-ordination has become clear. Certain once 
independent libraries have been absorbed into the organiza- 
tion of the central University library. Others, still indepen- 
dent, are becoming increasingly used to co-operation in one 
or other respect, whether in buying or cataloguing or other- 
wise, and it is to be hoped that these businesslike tendencies 
will continue. Although administratively Oxford is unlikely 
ever to have a single library system, still there is no reason 
why she should not have, broadly speaking, one library for 
each purpose and one purpose for each library. As progress is 
made in this direction, some of the complications mentioned 
in the following pages will disappear. 

Our survey must begin with the Bodleian group of libraries. 
This consists of six or seven collections of books in half a 
dozen different buildings. They are united not only by the 
fact that they are under the same administrative control 
(which is a matter of little or no immediate concern to the 
student) but also by each having its separate function as part 
of a coherent whole. Together they may be said to form the 
central University library, or the University’s system of 
libraries except for those which are under separate specialist 
control. In number of books their total probably rather 
exceeds that of all the other libraries in Oxford taken together: 
to give a figure which is necessarily vague, the estimated 
number of volumes in this group of libraries exceeds a million 
and a half. As we notice the libraries one by one we shall see 
how it is that the University has not one central library but a 
group : some of the libraries of the group are offshoots from 
the main collection, others formerly independent units which 
have been brought into the scheme of common management, 
others neither quite one thing nor quite the other; but the 
whole group is dominated by the Bodleian, which is the main 
library, the largest and the most important. 

The Bodleian , as everybody knows, is one of the great 
libraries of the world. It takes its name from its founder Sir 
Thomas Bodley, who, if this great achievement had not 
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outshone everything else that he did, would have been remem- 
bered as a scholar and diplomatist in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James I. The sixteenth century had been 
a disastrous period for Oxford in many ways, and at the end 
of the time of religious strife there was nothing left of the 
University library except an empty room. This great room, 
now called Duke Humphrey’s Library, after Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, a principal benefactor to it in the old 
medieval days, dates back to the fifteenth century and is the 
central core of the Bodleian. Sir Thomas Bodley did much 
more than fill it with books. With remarkable foresight and 
remarkable attention to detail he planned extensions of the 
building, provided an endowment, and drew up statutes for 
the government of the library which gave it a place of its own 
in history. Although it was the University library, it was to be 
open to the scholars of the whole world. Thus it has been 
called the first practically public library the world had seen. 
A still more remarkable innovation was Bodley’s agreement 
with the Stationers’ Company, which then controlled copy- 
right and the right to publish in England. The company 
made the library a grant of one perfect copy of every book 
printed by them. This was the beginning of the ‘copyright 
privilege’ which, in various forms corresponding to the 
successive systems of copyright law, the Bodleian has enjoyed 
from that day to this. It is shared now with several other 
libraries, but they all received it later, and the acquisitions 
made by this means in the early days of the privilege con- 
tributed many treasures to the Bodleian which could hardly 
have been acquired afterwards by any means. 

In its long history since Bodley’s time the library has 
accumulated not only a great wealth of books and manu- 
scripts, but also furnishings, pictures, and relics of every kind, 
with all the associations and traditions which cluster about a 
valued and venerable institution. It is a place of pilgrimage 
for those who study tire history of libraries, the history of 
learning, the rich continuities of English life. Forthemoment, 
however, we are concerned with it merely as an instrument in 
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the service of the studies of the University. As such it con- 
sists, roughly speaking, of the books in all subjects except 
modem languages and some branches of archaeology and 
fine art, though, as we shall see later, there are special 
buildings or parts of buildings within the Bodleian system 
for books relating to mathematics, natural science, law, 
British India, American and imperial history Only the rnost 
advanced graduate students will need more than the Bodleian 
offers in these subjects. For some there is supplementary 
material in other Oxford libraries, for others it is necessary, 
in order to find the more recondite foreign materials, to go 
to the British Museum reading-room in London. In none of 
its subjects does the Bodleian willingly fall short of the stan- 
dard of a really first class university library, and where such 
a falling short is discovered, efforts are or will be made to 
rectify it. It does not indeed deal equally completely with 
all its subjects, but only in the sense that it cannot in all 
maintain the very special level, far above that of any but the 
greatest university libraries, which it has in some. These 
are naturally the subjects most closely related to its special 
treasures. The manuscript collections number about 40,000 
volumes, 8,400 rolls, and 15,300 charters, and there is a full 
provision of the literature needed for working upon them. 
In the same way the library is strong in the studies covered 
by the early works acquired under the copyright system and 
also by the rich benefactions which have made its printed 
books rival the manuscripts in rarity and value. This function 
of the Bodleian as a storehouse of unique and original 
materials is what makes it famous and what above all attracts 
scholars to it. Besides the official catalogues there are a num- 
ber of other books which serve as guides to special portions of 
it, and. as may be seen by a glance through any issue of the 
Bodleian Quarterly Record there is no end to the discoveries 
of fresh rarities in forgotten or unexplored parts of the 
old collections. Nor is there any check in a flow of accessions 
so copious that it is hard for cataloguing to keep pace 
with it. 
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accessions to supplement them, and the Bodleian is one of the 
depositories in which, under the national scheme devised by 
Lor'd Hanworth as Master of the Rolls, manorial documents, 
those invaluable sources for social history, may be placed in 
safe keeping. The Oxford diocesan records are here, still 
largely unused. From the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
there are large and very important classes of manuscripts 
similar to those in the British Museum which, but for the 
laxity of the practice of those days, would form part of the 
national public records. The amount of diplomatic corre- 
spondence, forinstance, is considerable. Finally in the domain 
of English literature, from the earliest to the most recent 
times, besides manuscripts of importance there are printed 
books which cannot be found elsewhere. It would be easy 
to fill pages with lists of the surprising possessions of the 
library: the earliest manuscript of the Chanson de Roland, 
Edward Fitzgerald’s own manuscript of Omar Khayyam (one 
item from the collection of Oriental manuscripts which is the 
largest in Europe), the only known copy of the earliest 
printed work of Shakespeare. All this, however, would be 
merely illustrative. For any full idea of the matter it is 
necessary to turn to the printed catalogues and other guides, 
which are to be seen in all learned libraries in Europe and 
America. The student in search of a topic for research will 
doubtless have made use of these books before deciding to 
come to Oxford. 

The advanced work done in the library is very different in 
method from the more casual and everyday reading, and we 
must now explain the arrangements for the different kinds of 
study. A fuller explanation is in the Manual for Readers, 
which contains a plan and other necessary information. It 
is presented to any reader who asks for it at the library. A 
small charge is made for the Cataloguing Rules. The present 
Bodleian catalogues of printed books are not easy to under- 
stand, and an hour spent over these rules will save the regular 
reader a good many periods of five minutes. The rules of 
the Bodleian do not permit lending. If it possesses a book, 
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importance comes the Radcliffe Science Library which, 
although under the same management, is at a distance from 
them, close to the Museum and convenient for the science 
departments. This may be called the scientific section of the 
University’s library. It is a select library containing those 
of the books published on scientific subjects which are 
actually needed for University work, the rest remaining in 
the vicinity of the Bodleian, where they are included in the 
catalogue. The Radcliffe Library has three floors. The two 
upper have reading-rooms for the Physical Sciences and for 
the Biological Sciences and Medicine, with reference-books 
and periodicals on the walls. Below is the main collection of 
books, arranged systematically on the shelves to which readers 
have direct access. 

Not far from the Radcliffe Science Library stands the next 
largest member of the Bodleian group, the Libiary of Rhodes 
House. This is the section of the Bodleian dealing with the 
history — social, political, and economic — of the English- 
speaking British Dominions and Colonies, of the United 
States, and of Africa. It does not contain the Bodleian books 
published before 1783. In the same building are housed 
some small lending libraries connected with the teaching 
departments of these subjects and comparable with the de- 
partmental libraries of the Science Museum, which we have 
not discussed because they concern only those working in these 
departments, who will have no difficulty in learning what it 
is necessary to know about them. The distinctive feature of 
the Rhodes House Library, the reason for its physical 
separation from the Bodleian, is that it is housed in the 
palatial building set up by the Rhodes trustees, along with the 
other activities, whether academic or merely social, connected 
with the same historical and geographical sphere. The pro- 
fessors and other teachers concerned with these subjects have 
their departments here under the same roof, and the active 
supervision of research can therefore be carried on here more 
directly in contact with the library than is possible in the 
Bodleian with its wide range of subjects and huge mass of 
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books. The Rhodes House Library is still in the early 
stages of its development, and it is impossible to say exactly 
what steps will be taken to make it increasingly useful as a 
centre of advanced study ; but progress in various directions 
may be expected, and not least in the accumulation of 
materials such as facsimiles of manuscripts and even perhaps 
original manuscripts relating to its special fields. It may 
already be said to possess tire necessary equipment and per- 
sonnel for a research institute for Africa, the United States, 
and the British Commonwealth. The difficulty of drawing an 
exact border-line round its subjects is softened by the fact that 
its books may besent for to be read in the main Bodleian build- 
ing and Bodleian books may similarly be sent to Rhodes House. 

The remaining libraries of the Bodleian group maybepassed 
over more briefly. In the Indian Institute, which is across 
the road from the central Bodleian building, the centre for 
studies connected with British India, both for University de- 
grees and for the training of Government servants for India, 
are the Bodleian books on these subjects. This library, until 
recently independent, was taken into the Bodleian system 
a few years ago, and now receives the new books on India. 
The important collections of Indian manuscripts and the 
older University collection of printed books on India remain, 
however, in the Bodleian, so that the Indian Institute Library 
and its reading-room do not form a distinct unit to the same 
degree as Rhodes House. Finally there are two small out- 
posts of the Bodleian at present housed in the Examination 
Schools in the High Street. The first, the Maitland Library, 
was built up around a nucleus formed by the library of Pro- 
fessor F. W. Maitland of Cambridge with the addition of the 
books of Frederick Seebohm. It was used for his seminar 
by Sir Paul Vinogradoff, and any one acquainted with these 
names will understand that, although small, it is a remarkable 
collection on the agrarian and legal studies for which the three 
men were famous. It is not at present in very active use, and 
its future is uncertain. The other library at the Schools is 
the Lazo Library. This is a working collection of books on 
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and the new part is printed on the same principle as the 
Bodleian post- 1920 catalogue. It should be noted that, as 
the Taylorian library had a long history of independent 
growth and its curators and benefactors took a wide view of 
its function, it contains many books not in the Bodleian which 
are not strictly literary or linguistic. Considerable batches of 
older books on the history and topography of European 
countries will be found there by any one who has leisure for a 
little exploring in the catalogue or among the shelves. There 
is a small collection of manuscripts, including one of Dante. 

There are several other libraries which belong to the 
University in the strict sense of the term; but they are so 
closely attached to special branches of study that their pur- 
poses need little explanation, and those who are likely to need 
them will gravitate to them without special direction. The 
most important are the various collections in the Ashnolean 
Museum, which are grouped together in pleasant but unfortu- 
nately no longer sufficiently ample quarters on the ground 
floor of the building. The books, with some exceptions, may 
be borrow'ed and taken away: they are not merely working 
collections subordinate to the Museum galleries above and 
about them, but are open to all members of the University 
interested in archaeology and the fine arts. A distinct section 
which deserves special mention is the Haverfield Library 
on Roman Britain, of which the kernel is formed by the library 
of the late Professor Haverfield. 

Next in size comes the Library of the English School, at 
present kept in an upper room of the Examination Schools. 
This is definitely intended for students of the English 
language and literature, and is maintained by the appropriate 
faculty : its room serves also for certain purposes of informal 
instruction. On the other hand, it is far from being a mere 
working collection of cheap modem books. Its rapidly filling 
shelves contain many books of special value and interest, and 
.a number of facsimiles of manuscripts. Two personal collec- 
tions embodied in it are those of the late Professors Napier 
and Raleigh. The whole forms a representative and self- 
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portant for research. This does not include the archives of 
the colleges, the manuscripts which have been accumulated 
in the course of their history as records of the life of the 
Colleges themselves or of their affairs as owners of property. 
In some of the older colleges these collections of muniments 
are very rich, including, for instance, much that was taken 
over from monastic foundations whose property passed into 
the hands of the colleges. Some colleges, for instance Oriel, 
All Souls, Magdalen, and Christ Church, have done much, 
with or without the co-operation of the Oxford Historical 
Society, to make known by means of catalogues or full 
printed texts the contents of their muniment rooms; but it 
is not usual for these to be so easily accessible to students as 
the literary and historical manuscripts kept in the college 
libraries. The simple and sufficient reason for this is that 
the colleges hold their muniments as evidences of title or for 
other practical reasons of business connected with their 
estates, and must therefore exercise discretion in permitting 
access to them. It will, however, practically always be found 
that a serious student desiring to use or publish college re- 
cords for genuine purposes of research will, if he approach 
the head of the college, find that his project is welcomed and 
every possible help is afforded. For the use of similar 
materials belonging to the University, application should be 
made to the Keeper of the Archives, whose rooms are in the 
Bodleian building. 

In speaking of the Gerrans Mathematical Library we have 
mentioned a portion of a college library which regularly 
serves the whole University. Senior members of the whole 
University in the same way find at their disposal the pleasant 
Bradley Memorial Library of Philosophy in Merton College, 
where F. H. Bradley spent his working life. One of the 
largest of the college libraries, that of All Souls, is open to 
any male member of the University on introduction by a 
Fellow of the college or by a tutor in any other college. This 
library is called the Codrington after its principal benefactor 
General Christopher Codrington, a distinguished member 
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of the college more than two hundred years ago, whose statue 
adorns it. It has been for well over half a century specia- 
lized in the subjects of law and history. It is not a select 
library in the sense of having had all its contents chosen with 
a view to covering these subjects systematically, since it 
incorporates the old general college library and has received 
a number of special bequests and donations which make it 
unexpectedly strong in certain branches, of which military 
history and economics should be specially mentioned. 
Besides the great library of Codrington there is a convenient 
reading-room with legal books on open shelves, and a further 
reading-room for economics. 

In the remaining college libraries there are a number of 
special collections and other treasures which, where there are 
no standing arrangements for their exhibition, may usually 
be seen by any worker who asks the permission of the 
college librarian. Without professing to enumerate all of 
these we will mention some which may be of use especially 
to those who come to Oxford to carry on original investiga- 
tions. At Brasenose is the Pelham Collection of Ancient 
History, at Corpus the Shadworth Hodgson Library, which is 
primarily philosophical ; in the magnificent library of Christ 
Church, with much else, are notable collections for Hebrew, 
Icelandic, and music. Exeter has the Edersheim Collection of 
Jewish and other related -works. Jesus, with its special Welsh 
connexion, is naturally the home of a Celtic collection. New 
College owns the collection of books on universities made by 
the late Dr. Rashdall. Oriel, besides interesting works of its 
own members such as Prynne, Gilbert White, and Neuman, has 
the complete library of an eighteenth-century collector, the last 
Lord Leigh of the first creation. Pembroke has the Birkbeck 
Hill Johnsoniana and the Chandler Library' of philosophy, 
especially Aristotelean books. Queen’s has the Slavonic books 
and periodicals of the late W. T. Morfill, and Sir Joseph 
Williamson’s proclamations ; University has early Americana ; 
Worcester a wealth of Civil War pamphlets and old plays. 

Of these old plays at Worcester there is a catalogue privately 
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printed for the Provost and Fellows in 1929, and there are 
a few other printed catalogues which give useful information 
about the college libraries. Merton, for instance, printed a 
general catalogue in 1880, followed by several sets of Addenda ; 
but the lack of published catalogues is the chief obstacle to 
the effective use of thecollege libraries bystudents. Most of the 
colleges have to be content with manuscript catalogues in card 
or book form, but happily there is a vigorous movement for 
cataloguing such of their printed books as are earlier than the 
year 1641. This has already led to the publication of a catalogue 
by Magdalen, and work is far advanced in some other colleges. 
The materials accumulated up to date for this work are kept 
at the Bodleian where they may be used on application to the 
staff. Independently of the general plan a catalogue of the 
early printed books at Wadham has been published. Their 
early books constitute for the student the most important 
aspect of the college libraries. Until recent times each was an 
independent general library of learning and literature, with 
a history going back to the foundation of the college. With the 
great modem increase in the output of books and the widen- 
ing scope of University studies their character has necessarily 
altered, and their accessions now are mainly for the purpose 
of keeping up special collections and providing the books 
needed by undergraduates reading for the honour schools. 
There is much variation in the scale and nature of the provi- 
sion of reading-space, but as that is a matter affecting only 
the members of each college it is needless to say anything 
here except that some colleges have fitted up attractive 
reading-rooms for as many as can possibly use them, while 
others prefer to encourage undergraduates to take the books 
away for reading in their ov r n rooms. 

The women’s colleges have, in proportion to their size, 
perhaps the greatest amount of reading-room accommodation, 
and, besides having each its own library, the four of them in 
common share with theHome Students the Net ties! tip Library, 
an undergraduates’ wurking library kept in the building where 
the Home Students have their head-quarters. 
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about a change in the buildings of Oxford. The last traditions 
of the Gothic manner, which had lingered here as a local 
style, gave way before an open, well-lit and classical dignity. 
The heads of colleges and the colleges themselves began to 
put up buildings like the houses of noblemen and gentlemen 
outside. University buildings began to be modelled on the 
public buildings of London or the continental capitals. The 
new libraries were designed at least as much for show as for 
study. The Codrington Library at All Souls was built as a 
noble room, with a high gallery and a floor of figured marble 
some sixty yards in length. The books were in cases flat 
against die wall, and the few small desks which stood about 
the sides hardly interfered with the openness of the great 
perspective. Opposite the Codrington there was built the 
largest and most imposing of the eighteenth-century libraries 
of Oxford or of England, the Radcliffc Camera. At first it was 
intended to serve as a medical library, supplementary to the 
Bodleian, but although it was not built merely for ostentation, 
to imagine it as it was at first, one must think of it widiout its 
crowd of readers and the masses of matdriel which have been 
provided for them. The wide floor under the dome, now 
encumbered by the catalogue and odier utilitarian matter, lay 
empty for the sightseer to select a position from which to 
contemplate the casts of classical statuary or Dr. John Rad- 
cliffe, floridly sculptured in his wig and gown. In its way the 
Radcliffc is supreme ; but there are still other libraries in Oxford 
which show the meaning and influence of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury pursuit of ‘distinction’. There is Christ Church library, 
with its ambitious pillared facade; there is Worcester, not large 
but typical of the period ; there is Oriel built at the end of the 
century by Wyatt, the fashionable architect of the time, and 
built with the largest room that could be put on the site. Each 
of them makes its own contribution to what we know of the 
eighteenth century. 

The nineteenth brought changes in all the factors which 
affect library-planning, and it saw the erection of a certain 
number of new libraries in Oxford, some of which have an 
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LABORATORIES AND RESEARCH IN 
NATURAL SCIENCE 

Edited by c. N. HINSHEIAVOOD 
§ Historical 

T HE history of science in Oxford is marked by illustrious 
beginnings, followed by a period of almost complete 
stagnation, and then by a revival, developing slowly during 
the second part of the nineteenth century, and accelerating 
rapidly during the last ten or twenty years. At the present 
time many" of the laboratories of Oxford are of the most 
modem design, while others are only awaiting the endow- 
ment and occasion for the expansion which their work and 
activity render more and more urgent. 

The first great name in Oxford science is that of Roger 
Bacon, 1214-92, who did much to establish the scientific 
method, and worked on chemistry, medicine, astronomy, and 
mathematics, discovering, among other things, the properties 
of lenses. Much of his work was lost, but such as survived 
was studied in Oxford during the Middle Ages and exerted 
great influence. During the Middle Ages mathematics, with 
its practical application to astronomy, surveying, and the con- 
struction of almanacs and sundials, played a large part in 
Oxford teaching. It flourished especially in the fourteenth 
century, among its most notable exponents being Thomas 
Bradwardine, c. 1325. 

Robert Recorde (All Souls College, 1531) published the 
first English Algebra and first made use of signs of multi- 
plication and of equality. Leonard Digges (University Col- 
lege, c. 1550) worked on methods of surveying and such 
problems as almanac calculation. From his works, published 
posthumously, it appears that*he even anticipated Galileo 
in the construction of telescopes. 

• Medicine was an important study in Oxford during the 
Middle Ages though perhaps the methods by which it was 
prosecuted can hardly be described as scientific. Thomas 
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Laboratories and Research in Natural Science 
founded, and between the years 1855 and i860 the Unbersi^ 
Museum was erected. This formed the nucleus ol 1 
the University scientific departments, which in the ir P r . . 
form occupy sites adjacent to the Museum, in and a joi a 
the University Parks. . . 

The foundation of the Museum marked the beginning^ 
the modem period, though it is only in comparatively re 
years that the full rate of progress has been attained. ^ 
dates of foundation of the various modem departmen s 
usually indicated in the more detailed account of them vt 1 
follows. 


§ Physics 

Up till 1900 the only University physics laboratory 
the Clarendon Laboratory, which had been built in 1872, aa 
is one of the oldest physical laboratories in England- 1 
1900 the Wykeham Professorship of Physics was establish 6 > 
and the first accommodation for the new department was 
provided in the Museum building. In 1910 the presen 
Electrical Laboratory was built by the Drapers’ Company- D 
this new laboratory, just before the War, H. G. J. Mosele)’ 
carried out his well-known experiments on the X-ray spectra 
of the elements. 

In the Clarendon Laboratory there are usually about fifty 
students working for the Final Honour School of Physics, 
practical work being carried out mainly on the properties of 
matter, heat, and light. Space is available for twelve to 
fifteen research students, and the laboratory is well equipped 
for work in most branches of physics. Recent work has in- 
cluded researches in cosmic physics, radio-activity, electrical 
conduction, spectroscopy, X-rays, and the properties of matter 
at high and low temperatures. 

The main work of the Electrical Laboratory >, in addition to 
research, is instruction in electricity for undergraduates 
reading for the Honour School of Physics. There are also 
classes for Engineering students in general physics. Instruc- 
tion is also given for the preliminary examination in mechanics 
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and physics. There is room for roughly forty to fifty 
Honours students, twenty to thirty Engineering students, 
and about a hundred students working for the preliminary 
examination. 

The main research work of the department has been on the 
conduction of electricity through gases. Up to 1914 the chief 
experimental investigations related to ionization by collision, 
diffusion of electrons, and sparking potentials. Of late years 
the work on diffusion has been extended and many investiga- 
tions of high-frequency alternating current discharges have 
been made. Also various problems relating to high-frequency 
oscillations have been studied, including problems connected 
with the dielectric constants of liquids. 

§ Engineering 

The Chair of Engineering Science was founded in 1907. 
The present laboratory was opened in 1914 and a new wing 
was completed in 1927. A further extension was finished in 
May 1932. 

The prescribed course of study at the Engineering Labora- 
tory is designed to occupy two years and is intended to be 
followed by an apprenticeship with some engineering fi rm , 
The course for the Final Examination of the Honour School 
is intended to include all subjects which constitute the essen- 
tial scientific equipment of an engineer, no attempt being 
made to teach technical handicraft at the Laboratory. The 
instruction given includes the measurement of physical 
quantities which underlie the theory of mechanical and 
electrical engineering, and the testing of materials and com- 
plete machines. In the Drawing Office time is spent mainly 
on graphical methods for solving engineering problems, and 
on geometrical projection ; the elements of machine drawing 
are also taught, and students are given some practice in the 
reading of working drawings. 

Research is carried out in the department under the 
direction of the Professor and staff. Facilities are afforded 
to advanced students and to graduates (or in special cases to 
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an undergraduate who has passed the Final Examination at 
the end of his second year) for undertaking research work. 


§ Chemistry 

For the purposes of teaching in the University chemistry 
is divided into the three branches — Inorganic Chemistry, 
Organic Chemistry, and Physical Chemistry. Inorganic 
chemistry is taught at the Old Chemistry Department, organic 
chemistry at the Dyson Perrins Laboratory, and physical 
chemistry by the college laboratories of Balliol and Trinity 
Colleges, and of Jesus College. These college laboratories 
conduct courses by arrangement with the University to which 
all chemistry students are admitted. The Christ Church 
Laboratoiy conducts on the same principle a course in 
chemistry for students in engineering. 

Research work in chemistry is carried out in all these 
laboratories. The policy of continuing college laboratories 
was the subject of discussion some years ago. It will be 
observed from what is stated above that at present all the 
existing college laboratories play a part in a definitely organ- 
ized scheme of University teaching, while remaining centres 
of independent scientific research. 


§ The Old Chemistry Department 

The Old Chemistry Department dates from i860 when the 
University Museum was built. It then consisted practically 
of a single room, with a few small offices, for the laboratory 
work in all branches of chemistry. This room is a replica of 
the Monks’ Kitchen at Glastonbury Abbey — an open octa- 
gonal structure, 33 feet across the sides, and over 45 feet high 
to the apex of eight curved wooden beams, which meet 
in the centre of the roof below an external lantern. The 
present main building was added in 1878. It is on two 
floors, the upper, which is the main teaching laboratory, being 
a single room 120 feet by 24 feet, and the lower comprising 
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six rooms. In 1901, to gain access to the new Radcliffe 
Library from the Museum Court, the Glastonbury Kitchen 
was divided into two by the insertion of a new floor on the 
same level as the upper floor of tire main building, and be- 
tween the two buildings other small rooms on this level were 
also added. The lower floor of the Kitchen became in time 
an annexe of the Library. 

In 1920 a small workshop was built and soon extended. 
In 1928 a further extension was made, on the ground 
level, between the Glastonbury Kitchen and the Library, 
and an upper floor research laboratory built above it, 
with places for several research workers. In 1929 the whole 
of the rest of the department was fundamentally recon- 
structed, the interior furnishings being entirely renewed, 
and the whole of the rooms on the upper floor being put 
en suite. 

The department now has about eighty working places on 
the upper floor for undergraduate students doing analytical 
work, and seven or eight rooms of various sizes for graduate 
and research work in various branches of the subject. These 
at present comprise the sorption and reaction of gases, 
spectroscopy, radiochemistry, and metallography. The Old 
Chemistry Department furnishes an interesting example of 
how an old and apparently out-of-date type of building can 
be successfully adapted to the needs of a modem laboratory. 


§ The Dyson Perrins Laboratory 

This laboratory was opened in 1916, the funds for its 
construction having been given by Mr. Dyson Perrins. In 
1921 it was very considerably enlarged by the University. 
It is a large modern laboratory, with accommodation for 
about sixty Honours students, forty students in medical 
organic chemistry, and for about fifty research students. 
Under the late Professor W. H. Perkin the new department 
rapidly became an important centre of chemical research. 

Practical courses are conducted in organic chemistry for 
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the Final Examination (Part I) of the Honour School of 
Chemistry, and in organic chemistry for the First B.M. 
examination. 

The research work of the department is principally in the 
field of organic chemistry, particularly in connexion with 
the structure and synthesis of natural products, and with the 
application of physical methods to the elucidation of pro- 
blems of organic chemistry. 

§ The Balliol College mid Trinity College Laboratory 

A laboratory for the teaching of chemistry was first opened 
in Balliol College in 1853. From 1855 to 1857 Dr. Brodie, 
the University Professor of Chemistry, was allowed to use 
this laboratory until the chemical department in the Museum, 
then being built, was ready. Besides the main laboratory, 
partly in Balliol and partly in Trinity College, there are five 
other rooms, including a modern research room added by 
Trinity in 1929. 

In conjunction with the laboratory of Jesus College, the 
Balliol and Trinity Laboratory conducts by arrangement with 
the University the general course in practical physical chem- 
istry. It also provides normally for from ten to twenty 
research workers. 

The problems to which attention has been directed of late 
years are those of physical chemistry, especially those con- 
nected with electrochemistry of solutions, calorimetry, 
photochemistry, and the kinetics of chemical reactions. 

§ The Jesus College Laboratory 

The Jesus College Laboratory was erected in 1906, and 
opened in 1907. It includes two rooms for the practical 
instruction of about thirty students in general and physical 
chemistry, two rooms of sufficient size for ten research 
students, two darkrooms for research work in photochemistry, 
a library, a lecture theatre, a mechanics room, store room, 
balance room, &c. 
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The two departments have in common a large lecture room 
to seat some two hundred students, and also a conjoint 
library. 

The internal construction of the laboratory has been care- 
fully designed to permit of great elasticity in the size of classes, 
so that if necessary one hundred students at a time can be 
dealt with. The instructional work comprises classes in 
physiological chemistry for medical students, in biochemistry 
for the Honour School of Physiology, in pure biochemistry for 
students in the Honour School of Chemistry (who may offer 
biochemistry as a special subject), and in comparative bio- 
chemistry for students of zoology. 

The laboratory can take about twenty research workers, 
and is equipped with all modern facilities, including refrigera- 
tion, proper quarters for keeping animals, and so on. The 
research work has been concerned largely with problems of 
nutrition and the chemistry of the vitamins, with the bio- 
chemistry of micro-organisms, and with the physical chemistry 
of surfaces in relation to the living cell. 
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special devices for the investigation of rocks by mechanical 
analysis. 

The original work accomplished during the last thirty years 
has included the study of the physical constants of rock- 
forming minerals; the nature and minute structure of 
numerous species of igneous rocks; the determination of 
‘zones’, based on palaeontological evidence, in mesozoic 
strata; the description of species of fossil organisms; the 
study of palaeolithic deposits; the geology of unexplored 
regions in Peru and Spitzbergen ; the flow of glaciers ; and the 
evidence of glaciation in the Thames valley. 

§ Department of Botany 

The Department of Botany is situated at the bottom of 
High Street, immediately opposite Magdalen College. It 
occupies two buildings on either side of the Entrance Gate- 
way (1632) to the Botanic Garden. That on the left of the 
gateway, at one time the Professor’s house, is now occupied 
by the library and herbarium. That on the right contains 
the laboratories and lecture rooms. 

The Botanic Garden covers five acres at the back of the 
buildings, to the south. It was enclosed in 1621 and is 
the oldest ‘Physic Garden’ in England, intended, like the 
similar garden at Chelsea, mainly for the growing and study 
of herbs useful in medicine, though all sorts of other plants 
were cultivated from the first. The older Botanic Gardens 
throughout Europe had a similar origin. The garden is still 
enclosed by the original wall (finished in 1633), except along 
part of the north side, where the buildings were erected at 
a much later date. A range of modem plant houses was built 
in 1S94 to the east of the eastern wall of the garden, between 
it and the Chenvell. 

The first gardener, Jacob Bobart, was appointed in 1632, 
and the first Professor, Dr. Robert Morison, in 1669. In 
1728 Dr. Sherard left a benefaction for the Professorship, and 
since that date the title of ‘ Sherardian Professor’ has been held 
by the occupant of the Chair of Botany. 
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whole field of zoolog} 7 , including general zoolog}' (elementary 
and advanced), animal morphology, embryology, cytology, 
experimental zoolog} 7 and embryology, genetics and ecology. 
The laboratories, which are open to undergraduates from 9 
a.m. to 7 p.m., are fully equipped for these studies and well 
provided with specimens and preparations. 

The Collections exhibited in the Court of the Museum are 
arranged and labelled so as to illustrate the more important 
features in the structure of the various groups of the animal 
kingdom. They contain many rare and valuable specimens, 
and both recent and extinct forms are represented. There 
are also special collections of Molluscan shells, Bird-skins, 
&c., and the departmental stores contain large numbers of 
specimens of all groups of the animal kingdom available for 
purposes of research by qualified students. 


§ Department of Physiology 

The laboratory was founded in 1884, and enlarged in 1908. 
In 1927 the space available for work in pure physiology was 
increased by the transference of the classes in physiological 
chemistry to the new biochemical laboratory. 

There is accommodation for the teaching of fifty medical 
students for the first B.M. examination and for fifty students 
in the Final Honour School of Physiology. Practical classes 
are held in human and mammalian physiology, respiration 
and metabolism, histology, and junior and senior courses 
held in general experimental physiology. In the practical 
classes every opportunity is given to the student for gaining 
knowledge from his own practical experience rather than 
from set demonstrations by the teacher. 

A number of rooms are equipped for the experimental 
investigation of the activities of the central nervous system 
and of neuro-muscular co-ordination by combined electrical 
and mechanical analysis. There is an aseptic operating room 
and sick bay for animals. 

Facilities for all kinds of histological research are available, 
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The department is especially well equipped with means of 
photographic reproduction, and assistance is afforded to those 
working there, in the production of photomicrographs, lan- 
tern slides, and book illustrations. 

§ Department of Pharmacology 

In 1912 the University established a Readership in Pharma- 
cology and provided a small laboratory for teaching and 
research in the subject. The laboratory was situated in the 
main building of the Museum. Here the room available for 
research workers was very limited, and the facilities were 
poor. A course of Experimental Pharmacology for medical 
students was begun and, partly owing to the relatively small 
number of students, the course was of a more ambitious 
character than that attempted in other medical schools of the 
country. 

When the new Institute of Pathology was opened, the old 
Pathological Laboratory was adapted and equipped for the 
needs of pharmacology, the necessary reconstruction being 
completed in 1928. 

The present laboratory has well-equipped class rooms for 
students and provides facilities for research for the Professor, 
three demonstrators, and six other workers. 

The investigations at present being carried on and likely 
to be continued are connected especially with the pharmacolo- 
gical actions of new synthetic compounds and the relations 
between these actions and chemical structure. The subject 
offers a wide and as yet only partially explored field. The 
material for these investigations is obtained in close collabora- 
tion with the neighbouring Department of Organic Chemistry. 

§ Department of Pathology 

The history of modem pathology in the University began 
in 1890, but it was not until 1899 that a separate Pathological 
Department was built. The establishment of a laboratory 
was due to the generosity of Mr. Ewan Frazer and others. In 
1907 a Chair of Pathology was established with the assistance 
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of the Rhodes Trustees and of other benefactors. Since that 
time the work of the department has progressed steadily. The 
need for further building had become urgent when in 1922 
the Trustees of the late Sir William Dunn most generously 
offered to the University the sum of £ 100,000 to build, 
equip, and endow the Sir William Dunn School of Pathology. 
The University provided an ideal site in the University 
Parks. The building was completed and opened in 1927. 

The Institute consists of two buildings, a three-story main 
laboratory, and a two-story animal house about 60 yards 
behind it, the two buildings being connected by a corridor. 
The main laboratory is rectangular in form, approximately 
180 feet by 64 feet, with the central part of each long side 
recessed 3 feet 9 inches, thus forming two wings 37 feet by 
64 feet. The west wing is designed for teaching purposes, 
while the central part and east wing are devoted entirely to 
research. 

Courses for medical students are given in bacteriology, 
general pathology, and morbid histology. Post-mortem 
demonstrations are given at the Radcliffe Infirmary, to 
which the Professor of Pathology is Honorary Consulting 
Pathologist. 

During the long vacation a course in bacteriology is usually 
given provided there are a sufficient number of applicants. 

There is room for about twenty research workers in the 
department. The principal researches being carried on at 
the present time are connected with the biological effects 
of light; work on experimental tuberculosis ; work on various 
serological and immunological problems. 

Space and equipment are, however, available for research 
on most branches of experimental pathology or bacteriology. 

§ Department of Forestry 

The Department of Forestry comprises two separate 
institutions (1) the School of Forestry, and (2) the Imperial 
Forestry Institute. The former is one of the regular depart- 
ments of the University and provides a complete general 
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training in forestry in all its branches leading to the B.A. 
degree. The latter provides specialized and advanced training 
for graduates or for forest officers deputed for ‘refresher’ 
courses; it also carries out research into forest problems, and 
is the main centre for the co-ordination of forest research in 
the Empire. Both institutions arc under the charge of the 
Professor of Forestry, while the Imperial Forestry Institute 
has a separate Director acting under the general supervision 
of the Professor. 

The School of Forestry was founded in 1905 when the 
forestry branch of the Royal Indian Engineering College at 
Coopers Hill was transferred to Oxford. The School building 
in Parks Road was erected in 1907-8 by St. John’s College 
and extended in 1914 with the aid of subscriptions. The 
Imperial Forestry Institute was founded in 1924 as a result 
of resolutions of the British Empire Forestty Conference 
held in 1920 and 1923 and by tire Imperial Economic 
Conference held in London in 1923. It is financed by tire 
Forestry Commission, tire Colonies, and other parts of the 
Empire. It is a University Institution, and is controlled by 
a Committee for Forestry acting on the advice of an Institute 
Committee on which the contributing Government Depart- 
ments arc represented. 

The department is at present located in three separate 
buildings within a few minutes walk of each other; the main 
building of the School of Forestry is in Parks Road, opposite 
the University Museum, other science departments, and the 
Radcliffe Science Library', and contains two lecture rooms, 
one large and two small laboratories, a workshop, store- 
rooms, photographic room, library, museum, office, and 
several working rooms for the Staff. Buildings at the disposal 
of the Imperial Forestry Institute comprise the Herbarium 
and laboratories for the study of Systematic Forest Botany, 
and two houses adapted for the use of tire entomological, 
wood structure, and engineering branches. 

The School of Forestry provides instruction in the course 
of study for the B.A. degree in Forestry. This is a Pass 
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Degree and the examiners specify in the list of candidates who 
have passed the examination those candidates who have been 
adjudged by them worthy of distinction in the examinations. 
The course of study normally extends over three years and 
includes practical work in this country and on the Continent. 
A Diploma is also granted for specialized post-graduation 
work on some subject bearing on forestry. 

The Imperial Forestry Institute also provides courses of 
advanced study, its educational work comprising (i) post- 
graduate training of probationers for the forest services and 
other qualified persons, (2) training of research officers in 
special subjects, and (3) provision of courses for selected 
officers already serving. Students of the Institute may, at 
their own discretion and if possessed of the necessary quali- 
fications, be matriculated as members of the University and 
are eligible for the Diploma in Forestry. 

Bagley Wood, some 600 acres in extentand two miles south- 
west of the University, is the property of, and is maintained 
by, St. John’s College, and arrangements have long been in 
existence whereby use is made of the wood as a demonstration 
area; sample plots of the more common species of trees were 
laid out in 1907, and experimental plantations, showing 
methods of treatment, nurseries, &c., are in existence; there 
is an arboretum containing many of the common hardwoods 
and conifers within the wood. A large experimental nursery, 
maintained by Government funds, adjoins the wood. 

The Imperial Forestry Institute carries out research 
work mainly in those branches of forestry which deal with 
production, as opposed to utilization, that is, silviculture, 
forest management, diseases of trees, entomology, and eco- 
nomics. A special feature of its work is that dealing with 
the structural examination of wood and the identification 
of trees. A complete reference system of past and current 
literature is maintained and a considerable volume of advisory 
work is carried out. 

The Department issues three regular sets of publications : 
the ‘Oxford Forestry Memoirs’, the ‘Oxford Manuals of 
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Forestry', and the ‘Forest Trees and Timbers of the British 
Empire’. 


§ School of Rural Economy 

The University of Oxford has made provision for agricul- 
tural education and research by the establishment of three 
departments, the School of Rural Economy, the Institute for 
Research in Agricultural Economics, and the Institute for 
Research in Agricultural Engineering, which offer facilities 
for undergraduate and post-graduate students. 

The Committee for Rural Economy supervises the Insti- 
tutes and the administration of any funds provided from 
University or other sources for agricultural education and 
research. It also co-ordinates, under the direction of the 
Sibthorpian Professor of Rural Economy, the work of the 
three departments, and has power to grant Diplomas in 
Rural Economy to Candidates who have satisfied the neces- 
sary conditions. 

The School of Rural Economy (Schola Economiae Rus- 
ticae) represents the development, in accordance with 
modem academic requirements, of the Professorship of 
Rural Economy founded and endowed by Professor Sib- 
thorp in 1796. Its purpose is to meet the educational require- 
ments of undergraduate and post-graduate students who, as 
owners, agents, farmers, administrators, scientific advisers, 
or agricultural research workers, wall subsequently be in close 
contact with the management of land at home or abroad. The 
curriculum leads to a degree in Agriculture: it differs from 
curricula in other places in that it provides facilities for the 
study of agriculture on its economic side and includes more 
work of a less specifically technical nature, thus meet- 
ing a definite need in agricultural education. Instruction in 
practical agriculture is given on College farms, one being 
mechanized, and other selected farms, while Bagley Wood, 
600 acres in extent and near the City, is utilized for estate 
forestry instruction. Special arrangements are made to meet 
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the needs of graduates desiring a short course in Estate 
Management, and of special students. 

The Diploma in Rural Economy is awarded on the results 
of examination. It makes provision for advanced instruction 
to students, whether members of the University or not, in 
certain branches of the subject, and aims at the development 
of post-graduate education in subjects for which special pro- 
vision is not made at other Centres, and in the development of 
which this University has specialized by the encouragement 
of the Institutes for Research in Agricultural Economics and 
in Agricultural Engineering. 

§ Institute for Research in Agricultural Economics 

This Institute was established by the University in 1913, 
with the assistance of a grant from the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries and a temporary grant from Balliol College. 
The grant from the Ministry has been increased from time 
to time, and supplementary grants for special purposes have 
been made by the Development Commission and the Empire 
Marketing Board. There have been two small donations 
from private persons. 

Responsibility for the administration of the Institute is 
vested in the Committee for Rural Economy which appoints 
a Sub-Committee for Agricultural Economics to assist the 
Director. The Institute is housed in a building in Parks 
Road between the School of Forestry and the Institute for 
Research in Agricultural Engineering, which was provided 
by the University and extended with a grant from the 
Development Commission. 

The principal part of the work consists of research in the 
organization of farm management ; the organization of agri- 
cultural marketing ; the study of prices and supplies ; and the 
study of agricultural policy. Results are published in articles 
in the public press and in books, pamphlets, and bulletins 
issued from the Institute, while summaries of work of interest 
to farmers are published in a quarterly bulletin entitled The 
Farm Economist. The Institute issues also an annual, The 
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Agricultural Register, in which are summarized the events 
of the previous year whether in the form of legislation or of 
organization by the industry’, together with a record of prices 
and supplies and of other matters appropriate to a book of 
reference. 

Some educational and advisory’ work is undertaken by f the 
Staff of the Institute. Supervision of students for Research 
degrees, and assistance to post-graduate students of other 
Universities at home and abroad are amongst the normal 
activities of the Staff. The Institute is engaged also in ad- 
visory vork so far as its assistance is sought by landowners, 
farmers, and others. 

The Library’ contains a representative collection of books 
and papers on the economics and history' of agriculture, agri- 
cultural statistics, and official publications. It is open for 
consultation by members of the University and the general 
public. 

An annual report is issued, and can be obtained by applica- 
tion to the Secretary. 

§ Institute for Research in Agricultural Engineering 

The Institute was opened in temporary' premises in April 
1924. In 1934 the University placed at its disposal more 
suitable accommodation in Parks Road adjoining the other 
agricultural departments. An amendment to the Statutes of 
the University of Oxford, passed in May 1927, defining more 
completely the functions and powers of the Committee for 
Rural Economy', entrusted to that Committee the supervision 
of the work of the Institute. This work is, in the main, to 
investigate Into the application of scientific principles to 
agricultural machinery and engineering, and to advise upon 
their value. 

In addition to the laboratories, library, workshops, and 
administrative offices in Oxford, the Institute has a Field 
Station of some twelve acres at Benson, where experiments 
are conducted upon tractors apd other machinery, and 
machines and methods examined as far as possible in actual 
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work. For this a special opportunity is afforded by the tests 
of implements entrusted to the Institute by the Machinery 
Testing Committee of the Ministry of Agriculture. Further 
opportunity of studying new developments is provided by 
•the arrangement under which machines entered for the Silver 
Medal at the annual shows of the Royal Agricultural Society 
are subjected to a preliminary inspection or test by the Insti- 
tute Staff. 

Brochures are issued from time to time giving the results 
of the Institute’s research into particular departments of 
agricultural engineering, and the literature of the subject is 
kept under review, a summary of information being issued 
periodically. 

Lectures and demonstrations are given by members of the 
Staff in connexion with the School of Rural Economy, as well 
as under the Ministry of Agriculture’s Scheme of Extension 
Lectures on Agricultural Subjects. * 

Facilities are available for post-graduate research. 
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§ Astronomy 

Built in 1S75 for the study of 'astronomical physics’, the 
University Observatory under its first two directors, Prit- 
chard and Turner, became a recognized centre for research 
on tiic rather specialized subject of photographically deter- 
mined stellar positions. As a result of substantial grams from 
the University, tiie early and notv obsolescent equipment of 
the Observatory has been replaced by a large modem solar 
telescope and spectroscope, and with this equipment it is 
anticipated that the Observatory will be able to play a sub- 
stantial part in the wider and original field of astronomical 
physics. Investigations are already in progress, or have just 
been completed, on the surface brightness of the sun, on its 
granulation, on its infra-red spectrum, and on various prob- 
lems in stellar and nebular physics. 

While courses are available for undergraduates, it is generally 
recognized that astronomy is a research subject for which the 
most suitable preparation is to be found in work for the Final 
Honour School of Physics. Given such a thorough founda- 
tion in physics, the astronomical knowledge necessary' for 
research in astronomical physics can be readily and quickly 
acquired. Space is available at the Observatory for from four 
to six research students, and with the new equipment a wide 
field of research in astrophysics, and particularly solar physics, 
is open. 
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MUSEUMS 

I. ARCHAEOLOGY AND ART 
By J. L. MYRES 

W ITH characteristic foresight, but quite in accord with 
the spirit of his times, Bodley included in his Library a 
spacious gallery, and among his gifts objects of antiquity other 
than books. In 1654 the famous antiquary, John Selden, left 
to the University his ‘ancient marbles’; in 1667 Lord Henry 
Howard gave the Arundel collection of inscriptions, including 
the celebrated ‘Parian Chronicle’; others were added by Sir 
George Wheler in 1683 ; and long afterwards in 1755 the 
Arundel statues were reunited to the inscriptions by Henrietta 
Countess of Pomfret. These collections were at first pre- 
served near or within the Bodleian building. 

In 1677, when the collections of ‘rarities’ (principally 
objects of natural history) which had been formed in South 
Lambeth by the Tradescants, father and son, were pre- 
sented by Elias Ashmole to the University, it was natural 
that the ‘Ashmolean Museum’ should be placed in close 
proximity to the Selden End of the Bodleian. This build- 
ing, opened on 21 May 1683, is the oldest museum in 
Britain, and one of the oldest in Europe. It included 
besides objects of natural history, antiquity, and ethno- 
graphy, a chemical laboratory and lecture-room, and its 
library contained the manuscript collections of Anthony 
Wood, John Aubrey, and Ashmole himself, with his books. 
The first Keeper, Robert Plot, was both naturalist and 
antiquary, as well as chemist, and the Ashmolean, especially 
after its reorganization by the brothers Duncan, who became 
keepers in 1824 an d 1829, was the centre of the scientific 
teaching of such men as Kidd, Daubeny, and Buckland, until 
the foundation of the NewUniversity Museum in 1855. Then 
the natural history collections were transferred thither, the 
books, manuscripts, and coins to the Bodleian in 1858, and 
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a long series of contributions, principally of Egyptian anti- 
quities from the Rev. Greville John Chester, who, from 1865 
to his death in 1892, had insisted on the importance of 
the University’s archaeological and artistic collections, their 
close connexion with its historical and literary studies, and' 
the anomalies in their arrangement. From the appointment 
of Mr. (now Sir) Arthur Evans as Keeper in 1 884, and the bene- 
factions of Charles Drury Edward Fortnum between 1887-99, 
progress was rapid. In 1894 the Ashmolean antiquities were 
transferred to a new building in rear of the Randolph Gallery, 
and the Arundel and Pomfret marbles more effectively dis- 
played. From the Keeper’s journeys and excavations in 
Crete, from Sir Flinders Petrie’s work in Egypt, and from 
the Oldfield Collection, came valuable antiquities of various 
periods; from Mrs. Martha Combe, her English pre- 
Raphaelite pictures (1893); and from Thomas Humphrey 
Ward, John D. Chambers (1S97), Mr. James Reddie 
Anderson (19x3), and Mrs. Weldon, other valuable paintings. 
From the Bodleian have been transferred the entire Coin 
Collection (1921), the Hope Collection of Engraved Portraits 
and the Douce Engravings (1924). 

In 1908 the separate administrations of the Ashmolean 
Museum and the University Galleries were merged in the 
Board of Visitors of the Ashmolean Museum of Art and 
Archaeology, with the Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum as 
director, Keepers of the Departments of Antiquities and of 
Fine Arts, and since 1921 a Deputy Keeper of Coins. The 
Lincoln and Merton Professor of Classical Archaeology and 
Art has charge of the collection of casts and of his depart- 
mental library', and the Slade Professor of Fine Art has his 
own lecture-room in the building. 

From this sketch of the sources of the collections it will be 
clear that, while they cover between them wide fields of study, 
they are far from bemg complete or systematic, though much 
has been done since 1908 by interchange and arrangement to 
enhance the significance of each group. Many original 
specimens from the Musaeum Tradesccmiiwn , together with 
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For Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor, Cypnis, and other parts 
of the Nearer East, principal series illustrate excavations near 
Carchcmish, on sites in Cyprus, and in Palestine; and there 
is a very rich series of engraved scalstoncs from all parts of 
Western Asia. 

For Egypt and Nubia, most of the series arc from the 
excavations of the Egypt Exploration Society, the British 
School of Archaeology in Egypt, and Professor Griffith in 
Nubia, on prcdynastic, protodynastic.and Xllth andXVIIIth 
Dynasty sites. They include the type series from Nagada 
and Balias, dated tomb-groups from sites in the Fayum, 
frescoes, foreign imports, and faience from Tell el-Amama, 
and accurately dated and classified beads, scarabs, and 
ushobti-figurcs. Later periods are represented by finds 
from Naucratis, and from the Oxford excavations in Nubia 
(from early Dynastic to late Roman); and by Roman and 
Coptic textiles. 

For the Prehistoric Aegean the collections from the Cycladic 
islands, and from Minoan sites in Crete, are exceptionally rich, 
thanks to the leading part taken by Sir Arthur Evans, D. G. 
Hogarth, and other Oxford men in travel and excavation. Of 
special value for students are the large series of pottery 
fabrics collected from many sites in the adjacent mainlands, 
as yet ill explored, and the rare original documents from the 
Palace of Knossos. 

For Prehistoric Ages of western and central Europe, there 
is the pioneer collection of stone and bronze implements 
formed by Sir John Evans in the first days of scientific 
archaeology ; and also notable material from southern Spain, 
the Swiss lake-dwellings, and Scandinavia. 

For Prehistoric Britain, the Evans Collection is very rich, 
and there are the results of many excavations in Oxfordshire 
and neighbouring counties. 

For classical Greece, the collection of painted vases, one of 
the finest in this country, illustrates all periods and styles. 
The bronzes, terra-cottas, fibulae and engraved gems include 
many fine examples: two bronze heads, recently acquired, 
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deserve special notice. Special series represent excavations 
at Sparta, in Cyprus, and near Kertch. To the sculptures 
of the old Arundel and Pomfret collections important 
additions have been made recently by gift or purchase ; and 
the collection of casts, covering all periods from archaic to 
Graeco-Roman, meets all normal needs of the students 
of ancient sculpture. Among the inscriptions, the famous 
‘Parian Chronicle’ has been already mentioned. 

For the Early Iron Age of Europe, and especially of 
Italy and of Britain, many important objects, collected by 
Sir John and Sir Arthur Evans, serve to link British with 
continental development: particularly notable are specimens 
from the typical site at Hallstatt, and the contents of crema- 
tion graves at Aylesford, of La Tene period and unusually 
continental aspect. 

The Roman Empire and the Migration Period are well 
represented. In the Roman section are interesting local finds : 
the Anglo-Saxon Collection includes the rich Evans series 
of fibulae and other objects ; in both there is comprehensive 
material from continental sites. Late Saxon craftsmanship 
is illustrated by the splendid Alfred Jewel, presented in 
1718, and numerous other important examples of jewellery 
from the same period. 

Medieval Oxford constantly yields up examples of various 
fabrics of pottery, metal objects of daily use, coins, tokens, 
and seals, and occasional works of art of greater impor- 
tance. Of these the Ashmolean collection has secured a 
valuable and ever-growing series, through friendly rela- 
tions with the citizens, and especially with builders and 
cultivators. 

The Coin Collections, accumulated by the University 
since 1636 and transferred from the Bodleian in 1921, are 
now supplemented by cabinets deposited by Balliol and 
New College, by the Howell Wills collection of Oriental 
coins, by the rich Barnard series of tokens and many valuable 
gifts from the present Deputy Keeper, Dr. J. G. Milne. 
In this connexion reference should be made to the large 
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and interesting coin collection in the Wake Archives at 
Christ Church. 


§ The Department of Fine. Art 

In the Department of Fine Art, as in that of Antiquities, 
the collections have been acquired for the most part by gift or 
bequest, and commemorate the predilections of donors, as 
well as more general changes of taste. In certain groups 
they are ample and of high quality. 

Italian art, of the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries, is 
illustrated in all its principal forms of expression by 
examples unmatched outside the great National Collections, 
such as Uccello's famous ‘Hunt by Night'. With the earlier 
Italian pictures should be compared the remainder of the 
Fox Strangways collection in the Library of Christ Church. 

The Fortnum sculptures, bronzes, medals, and majolica, 
collected as they were with an eye both to artistic excellence 
and to technical skill and the development of processes, are 
of unusual interest from every point of view. Specially 
notable are the terra-cotta head of Lorenzo dei Medici, the 
bronze head of Michelangelo, and the reliefs by della Robbia. 

The original drawings include the greatest collection of 
Michelangelo and Raphael drawings in the world, and some 
of the finest by Rembrandt and Durer. * Every school is 
represented by examples of the highest quality, and in con- 
junction with the Christ Church collection, they offer mate- 
rial of supreme importance to students both of Italian and of 
German achievement. The Douce Collection is very rich in 
early examples of wood-cutting and various kinds of engraving. 

British water-colour art, again, is represented here by 
works of almost all the more distinguished artists, as well as 
by groups specially illustrating the technique of some others. 

For the English Pre-Raphaelite painters, the collection 
formed by Thomas Combe, and bequeathed by his widow, 
has the additional interest of the association of both 
patron and artists with Oxford. 
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periphery as schemes for clearing congested areas come into 
operation ; but the main flow to the new houses comes from 
outside the area. About one child in twelve attending the 
Oxford elementary schools migrated into the area during the 
preceding twelve months ; and there are many more families 
waiting outside Oxford for their chance of a house. 

Thus there is a rather special problem in elementary educa- 
tion. There are some 10,000 children in the schools to-day 
as against 7,168 in 1925, and 8469 in 1929, just after the City 
boundary was extended. The main provision was originally 
in Non-provided Schools situated in the more populous 
parts of the old City area, where parochial patriotism runs 
high. When the Oxford School Board came into being in 1 871 
it built at first no schools, and up to 1929 there were still (m 
addition to two selective central schools) only three Council 
Schools in west, south, and east Oxford respectively. These 
small schools taking children of the full age range, 3 to 14, 
had perforce gradually become smaller; and some ten years 
ago the case for closing some departments and regroup- 
ing the others into seniors and juniors was, at least, as strong 
in Oxford as in any other city. The need for improvement 
in the buildings retained in use was no less urgent. In con- 
sultation with the Diocesan Authorities, who most loyally 
responded to the appeal of the Authority, a regrouping 
scheme was adopted which, though still incomplete, enhanced 
the efficiency' of the school system, and enabled economies in 
’ .e neighbourhood of £10,000 per annum to be made. Con- 
■ i- ■ 3 y the Non-provided School Managers have spent 
nwards of £35,000 on remodelling and extending old, and 
erecting new, buildings. There is now no school in Oxford 
remaining on the ‘black list’ compiled by the Board of 
Education in 1925. 

In the outer areas east of Magdalen Bridge the building 
problem has been too great for Church Authorities to under- 
take, and the Committee has made itself responsible for the 
bulk of the senior and for some of the junior and infant 
accommodation. The policy has been to provide in each 
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the Schools of Technology, Art, and Commerce, which offers 
a two- or three-year course in combined general and craft 
instruction in preparation for the three main industries of 
the City: Engineering, Printing, and Commercial occupations. 

Secondary Education for Boys is provided in three schools. 
Magdalen College School is maintained by Magdalen College, 
originally as a choir school, and now also as a public school 
taking day and boarding pupils. The City of Oxford High 
School for Boys is maintained by the City Council. It is 
housed on its original rather cramped site, where the main 
buildings are distinguished but incomplete for the needs of 
a modern Grammar School, and likely shortly to be extended. 
The School has great prestige in the City, and has a dis- 
tinguished record of University successes. A third secondary 
school for boys, Southfield School, newly erected in the most 
populous part of Oxford, on a 15-acrc site, absorbed two 
schools — the old Municipal Secondary School and the old 
selective Central Boys’ School. Its curriculum is related with 
that of the City of Oxford High School for Boys, and is mainly 
concerned with the provision of sound education up to 16-f , 
though with scope for advanced work. 

Corresponding with Magdalen College School, the Oxford 
High School, established by the Girls’ Public Day School 
Trust, provides for a number of local girls. Milham Ford 
School is a maintained school for girls which has succeeded 
. creating a fine tradition in extremely inadequate premises, 
‘dans are now before the Board of Education for the erection 
of a new and modcmly equipped school on a 15-acre site. 
There remains the selective Central Girls’ School, which 
provides, under the regulations of the Board of Education 
for elementary schools, an education definitely post primary 
in character, though a variation on the normal secondary 
school curriculum. This accords with modem precept, which 
emphasizes the importance of variety in the type of post- 
primary provision. 

These schools between them provide places for some 10 
boys and 10 girls per thousand of the population: a proportion 
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now generally regarded as desirable. Admission is through 
one of the examinations already described, or, for fee-paying 
pupils, through an internal examination by the Head of the 
School. The remainder of the senior pupils go to a senior 
school. These range from modemly built and equipped three- 
stream senior schools (schools, that is, that admit annually 
three parallel forms of scholars) to smaller Non-provided 
Schools which serve isolated areas of the City and contain in 
one building, organized under one head teacher, both junior 
and senior sections. The facilities for practical work neces- 
sarily vary from school to school. Handicraft and Domestic 
Science are available for all, if not in the schools themselves 
at least in a centre, and the newer schools have in addition 
special facilities within their own domain for art, needlework, 
science, and gardening. 

There remains the provision of what is known as Further 
Education: that is, part-time evening work in art, crafts, or 
technology, either in the Schools of Technology, Art, and 
Commerce, or in one of the dependent evening institutes, or 
the full-time study of such subjects in the main schools. Not 
the least important result of the recent opening of Southfield 
School for Boys was the removal of the Municipal Secondary 
School from the confined premises where the main Schools 
of Technology, Art, and Commerce were and still are con- 
ducted. This made it possible for the first time to hold classes 
during the day-time for young men and women engaged in 
industry and commerce. Simultaneously, a Junior Day 
Department (referred to above) was opened with upwards 
of ioo pupils preparing for careers in industry, commerce, or 
industrial art, and receiving continued general education for 
two or three years from the age of 13-}-, to include in the 
second and third years definite technical preparation for the 
art, craft, or occupation the boy or girl is going to follow. 
These developments, long overdue, have shown how inade- 
quate as a whole these premises are. More than half the 
organized classes forming part of the central Schools of 
Technology, Art, and Commerce are conducted outside that 
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building in temporarily leased premises ; the course in Build- 
ing Construction, now under the control of two qualified 
architects, and recognized for National Certificates, in one 
place; the School of Architecture, recognized by the R.I.B.A. 
as providing exemption from the submission of set work at 
their Intermediate Examination, in a second; Handicraft in 
another, and much of the Commercial work in yet a fourth. 
Day classes for engineering apprentices, now recognized as 
offering a suitable preparation for both the National and the 
Higher National Certificate in Engineering, require far larger 
premises than they have at present if they are to meet the 
needs of a growing industry. The printers have been lucky 
in finding a temporary home within the hospitable walls of 
the Oxford University Press, whose constructive help has 
done much to form and maintain their classes. In fact, on all 
sides there is a new and healthy industrial growth in the City 
for which the Local Education Authority is bound to make 
proper provision. Preliminary proposals have been approved 
by the Board of Education for the provision of a new College 
of Further Education, and the preparation of plans for its 
erection and equipment is one of the most important duties 
now before the Committee. 

AYhen this building is erected, the combined Schools of 
Technology, Art, and Commerce will be housed on one site. 
But there will still remain the contributory junior institutes 

the outlying parts of the City, of which there are at present 

■ . These will continue to provide in their areas for the 

■ 1 well-being of adolescents, and act also as feeders to 
the main Schools. Their connexion with the main Schools 
is emphasized. The Schools themselves are under one Princi- 
pal; and he is also responsible for the organization of the 
junior institutes, which are thus brought within the direct 
influence of the main Schools and share the benefit of their 
expert teachers. At the same time the Committee are seeking 
closer association with the voluntary bodies interested in the 
welfare of the adolescent. Instructors are provided for any 
club or group that can offer a reasonably sized class, under 
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the ordinary regulations for further education. In particular, 
the Committee have been impressed by the fact that boys or 
girls who have left school at 14 and gone into work are those 
who most need care and guidance and opportunity for physi- 
cal as well as mental recreation. In default of day-continuation 
schools, the only effective contact with such young people is 
by means of clubs and evening classes. Proper organization 
of these facilities may keep many out of the juvenile courts. 
A newly appointed woman officer on the Committee’s staff 
has the special dutyof keeping contact between these voluntary 
organizations and the Committee on the one hand, and.the 
Principal of the Schools of Technology, Art, and Commerce 
on the other, and of securing that their needs are made known 
and met so far as possible. 

The health of school children in Oxford, as in other areas, 
is under the control of a School Medical Officer who is also 
Medical Officer of Health. Thus the Medical work of the 
schools is done by doctors who also work on public health 
matters, and the school nursing by public health nurses. 
This makes for continuity in records and in the medical care 
of individual children and families, while at the same time 
contact is kept with the school system, since this as other 
services of education are administered through the Com- 
mittee’s Chief Administrative Officer. Included in the medical 
service is school dentistry. 

On the general health side a child is examined four times in 
his school career: on admission, from 3 to 4, at the ages of 8 
and of 12, and before he leaves at 14. In addition, Clinics are 
provided in separate buildings for the treatment of minor 
ailments, and the local hospital services are utilized for the 
treatment of major needs, removal of tonsils, adenoids, &c., 
ophthalmic and orthopaedic treatment. The school Dental 
Surgeon examines every child once a year, and treatment 
may be had either from the School Dental Surgeons or from 
the parents’ own dentist. 

Within the main school provision the Committee now has 
a complete scheme of treatment for children who vary from 
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the normal. Its central feature is the educational clinic, the 
first of its kind to be provided by a Local Education Authority 
in England, at which problem children are examined by 
experts. Whatever degree of retardation is found in a par- 
ticular child there are now available, as may be suitable for 
the individual case, organized classes for the backward in 
the larger schools: special observation classes at Rose Lane 
School, which are intended less for backward children than 
for children presenting problems of behaviour and emotional 
life; the day special school for the higher grade mentally 
defective children at Bayswater Rise; and, in adjoining 
premises, the Occupation Centre for those who have been 
notified to the proper authority as ineducable. Children 
attending any one of these are under constant medical review, 
and the organization is such that they can readily be shifted 
from one type of school or class to another. 

On the side of physical weakness a special open-air school 
receives children selected by the School Medical Officer. 
Increasing use is also made by whole classes of facilities 
generously provided at Wytham on his own estate by Mr. 
ffennell, where each class gets once a week a whole school day 
under open-air conditions, with adequate shelter. This has 
proved of great value to the health, the school work, and the 
general outlook of the children who go to Wytham. A swim- 
•ing bath is now available on the site. It is proposed this 
r that two groups, one of senior boys and one of senior 
Is should go out, each for a fortnight, to the new dormitory 
' ding which Mr. ffennell has added. 

Again, following the growing national recognition of the 
ose association of bodily and mental health, the provision 
■r school playing-fields is being steadily increased. Fields for 
i g. > • Cv. games need different treatment from public open 
paces. The one must be fenced off for their special pur-, 
•ose, the other is, by definition, open. Therefore, apart from 
what the Council’s Open Spaces Committee is doing, the 
Education Committee hopes to provide suitable fields in 
every quarter of the City for schools to play team games 
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student’s life which may perhaps provoke an incredulous 
smile from the cynic of to-day. 

Here Colleges in sweet confusion rise, 

There temples seem to reach their native skies; 

Spires, towers and groves compose the various show, 

And mingled prospects charm the doubting view. 

See how the matchless youth their hours improve 
And in the glorious way to knowledge move! 

Eager for fame, prevent the rising sun, 

And watch the midnight labours of the moon. 

Not tender years their bold attempts restrain 
Who leave dull time and hasten into men ; 

Pure to the soul and pleasing to the eyes, 

Like angels youthful and like angels wise. 

The list of famous names of those who have written in 
praise of Oxford is long; and among them are Dryden and 
Dr. Johnson, Wordsworth, Newman and Keble, Beddoes, 
Wilde, Watts-Dunton, Robert Bridges, Alfred Noyes, and 
J. W. Mackail; and many less known poets have added 
blossoms to her crown. Most famous of all, perhaps, are 
the lines from ‘The Scholar Gipsy’ into which Matthew 
Arnold has woven the music of Oxford names and the quiet 
of Oxford meadows and streams : 

For most, I know, thou lov’st retired ground. 

Thee, at the ferry, Oxford riders blithe, 

Returning home on summer nights, have met 
Crossing the stripling Thames at Bab-lock-hithe, 

Trailing in the cool stream thy fingers wet. 

As the slow punt swings round : 

And leaning backwards in a pensive dream, 

And fostering in thy lap a heap of flowers 
Plucked in shy fields and distant Wychwood bowers, 

And thine eyes resting on the moonlit stream. 

And then they land, and thou art seen no more. 

Maidens who from the distant hamlets come 
To dance around the Fyfield elm in May, 
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And onit, m winter, on the causeway dull 

Where liomc through flooded fields foot-trae ell' rs fro 
Have I not pm’d thee on the wooden bridge 
Wrapt in tin cloak and battling with the enow, 

Tin fate towards 1 litd <cy and its wintry ridge? 

Ami thou h tst climb'd the hill 
And g lined the white brow of the Cumtior range, 
Turn'd once to watch, whdr thick the miov flakes fall> 
'1 lie line of festal light in Chrnt-Chutch ball — 

Then sought thy straw m some sequester'd grange. 


In more recent years Lionel Johnson has described the 
historic grandeur of the City and tire love which she inspire* 
in the following lines; 

City of weathered cloister and worn court; 

Grey city of strong towers and clustering spires; 

Where art’s fresh loveliness would first resort; 

Where lingering art kindled her latest fires. 

Where, on all hands, wondrous with ancient grace, 

Grace, touched with age, rise works of goodliest mien, 
Next Wykchnm’s art obtain their splendid place 
The /cal of Inigo, the strength of Wren. 

Where at each coign of every antique street, 

A memory hath taken root tn stone, 

T here, Raleigh shone; there, toiled Franciscan feet; 

I here, Johnson flinched not, but endured, alone. 

There, Shelley dreamed his white Platonic dreams, 

There, classic Landor throve on Roman thought, 

There, Addison pursued his quiet themes, 

There, smiled Erasmus, and there, Colct taught. 


Over, the four long years! And unknown powers 
Call to us, going forth upon our way; 

Ah' turn we, and look back upon the towers, 
That rose above our lives and cheered the day. 
25s 
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Proud and serene, against the shy, they gleam. 

Proud and secure, upon the earth, they stand: 

Our city hath the air of a pure dream, 

And here indeed is an Hesperian land. 

Think of her so! the wonderful, the fair. 

The immemorial and the e\cr xoung: 

The city, sweet with our forefathers’ care; 

The city, where the Muses all have sung. 

II! times may he; she hath no thought of time; 

Site reigns beside the waters yet in pride. 

Rude \oiccs cry; but in her ears the chime 
Of full, sad bells brings back her old springtide. 

Like to a queen in pride of place, she wears 
The splendour of a crown in Radcliffe’s dome. 

Well, fare she well! As perfect beauty fares; 

And those high places, that are beauty’s home. 

But the poem which most aptly expresses the feelings of 
the hundreds who leave Oxford each year to carry her picture 
in their hearts through life, is probably Quiller-Couch’s 
‘Alma Mater’. 

Know you her secret can utter ? 

Her of the Book, the tripled Crown? 

Still on the spire the pigeons flutter 
Still by the gatew ay hits the gow n : 

Still in the street, from corbel and gutter 
Faces of stone look down. 

Faces of stone and other faces — 

Some from library windows wan 
Forth on her gardens, her green spaces 
Peer and turn to their books anon. 

Hence, my Muse, from the green oases 
Gather the tent, begone! 

Nay, should she by the pavement linger, 

Under the rooms where once she played, 

Who from the feast would rise to fling her 
One poor sou for her serenade ? 

One poor laugh for the antic finger 
Thrumming a lute-string frayed ? 
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Once, my dear-hut the work! was young then- 
Magdalen elms and Trinity limes — 

Lissom the oarr. ami hacks that swung then. 
Light good men in the good old times— 
Careless \vc and the chorus (lung then 
I’ndcr St. Mary’s chimes! 

Ilcins lay loose ami the ways led random — 
Christ-Church meadow and iillcv track — 
Idleness horrid and dog-cart (tandem) 
Aylesbury grind and Bicester pack — 

Pleasant our lines and faith! we scanned 'em 
— Having that artless knack. 

Come, old limner, the times grow colder; 

Leaves of the creeper redden and fall, 

Was it a hand, then, dapped my shoulder? 

— Only the wind by the chapel wall. 

Dead leaves drift on thy lute: so fold her 
Under thy faded shawl. 

Never we wince though none deplore us, 

Wc who go reaping that wc sowed ; 

Cities at cock-crow wake before us — 

Hey, for the lilt of the London road! 

One look back and a rousing chorus, 

Never a palinode! 

Still on her spire the pigeons hover ; 

Still by her gateway haunts the gown ; 

Ah, but her secret? you, young lover, 
Drumming her old ones forth from town, 
Know you the secret none discover? 

Tell it when you go down. 

Yet if at length you seek her, prove her, 

Loan to her whispers never so nigh ; 

Yet if at last not less her lover 
You in your hansom leave the High ; 

Down from her towers a ray shall hover — 
Touch you, a passer-by. 
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SPORTS AND GAMES IN OXFORD 
THE CITY 

By j. R. BENSON, m-A. ■ „ ovided 
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The value of these associations with the members of the 
University is incalculable. The obvious results are an im- 
provement in physical development, and a high standard of 
cricket as judged by schoolboy standards. Mr. Turner has 
the infinite satisfaction of knowing that his scheme is at once 
so simple and yet so comprehensive as to admit of imitation 
and adoption in many quarters of the globe. Fortunate is 
the boy who can say he was coached by an Oxford ‘Blue’. 
Already the first-class counties have taken into their ranks 
about a dozen of the best Oxford boys. Hampshire, Surrey, 
Gloucester, and Northampton have benefited by taking over 
recruits from the scheme. 

The Isis Hockey Club, a body composed largely of Univer- 
sity men resident in the City, has made a great name for itself 
and its players. To have been a playing member of this 
famous club is sufficient to mark the man as a first-class 
exponent of the game. Singularly enough, this club, too, owes 
its inception and growth to Mr. Turner who, himself, was 
no mean player. The game has in recent years become 
enormously popular, and numerous clubs have sprung up 
among both men and women. ‘Works’ clubs, and clubs for 
girls in the business establishments, now afford many oppor- 
tunities which heretofore had been lacking. The Education 
„ommittee places its playing-fields at the disposal of adoles- 
cent clubs when the grounds are not required for the school- 
children. Each of our secondary schools (boys’ and girls’) has 
its hockey section. 

Lawn Tennis is another game which has made enormous 
strides in popularity. The number of clubs which have 
sprung up is legion. Boys and girls commence to play at an 
early period in life, and consequently reach a high standard 
of efficiency by the time they attain adult age. Much of the 
enthusiasm for the game in Oxford is due to the publicity 
given to its doings by the competition promoted by one of 
the local newspapers. This competition embraces all classes 
and standards of players, and that scores of clubs and 
individuals enter is an indication of its usefulness to the 
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game. All the tennis courts provided in the public recreation 
grounds are quickly taken up, and insistent demands for more 
courts are continually being made. 

The presence of the Thames provides the citizens and 
visitors to the City with almost unlimited opportunities for 
swimming, bathing, and boating. The names of ‘Long 
Bridges’, ‘Tumbling Bay’, and ‘The Cherwell’ bring to mind 
all forms of pleasant recollections and associations. The 
bathing-places are in the open river, but it is thought that 
provision should be made for under-cover baths in order that 
swimming and bathing may be continued throughout the year 
and not confined to the summer season. The City Council is 
developing plans for such accommodation at the present time. 
The bathing-places in the open river are free to all users. 
Quite appropriately, under the local conditions, swimming 
and life-saving clubs have sprung up and are flourishing 
among the adult portion of the population. Swimming is 
regularly taught in the whole of the schools under the control 
of the L.E.A., and the percentage of children who hold 
certificates for ability to swim and dive is exceedingly high. 
The Oxford City Police are very prominent in this particular 
direction, and annually hold a Gala which attracts a large 
concourse of spectators. The schools also have their swim- 
ming competitions. 

Neptune R.C., Falcon R.C., and Hannington R.C. are 
popular and prosperous clubs which cater for the aquatically 
minded portion of the citizens. 

For those who play Golf (and the numbers are rapidly 
increasing) there is satisfactory provision. In North Oxford 
the club has recently moved to partly new quarters, and the 
course has been much improved thereby. The course is less 
than three miles from the centre of the City and the fees are 
exceedingly moderate. 

At Southfield, in the Cowley area of the City, is the City 
and University course. This is a more strenuous course, and 
is therefore better suited to the needs of the University men 
who hope to become representatives against Cambridge. The 
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course is exceedingly well kept. The Frilford course is 
generally conceded to be the finest in this locality. It cer- 
tainly penalizes the player who cannot play a straight ball. 
It is common land in character and has gorse as hazards in 
many places It is within seven miles of the City, and is 
easily accessible by car. Day and w eek members arc admitted. 

The game of Bowls, though ancient, maintains its popu- 
larity, and in recent years the number of its adherents has 
grown immensely. Both men and women fall victims to its 
allurements. Oxford is particularly well furnished with 
greens of first-class quality. Possibly the greens of the ‘City 
and County Club’ are second to none in this section of the 
country, and most certainly the standard of play attained by 
the members is exceedingly high. Bowling-greens are also 
found in the south, east, and west of the City. 

THE UNIVERSITY 
By W. T. S. STALLYBRASS, D.C.L. 

The twofold system of College and University governs the 
organization of many sports as it does of many studies in 
Oxford. For all the major games there are college teams 
that feed the team which represents the University as a 
whole; and inter-college rivalry is scarcely less great than 
the ambition to defeat the sister University of Cambridge. 
For Oxford does not compete at most games with any other 
English University'. In most sports Oxford and Cambridge 
have placed themselves upon a pinnacle from which there 
is at present little prospect that they will have to descend. 
London and the modem Universities cannot y T et hope to 
compete with the older Universities on equal terms and, if 
they play at Oxford at all, probably' play against one or 
other of the colleges. 

A man ceases to be eligible to represent the University 
£ < - Cambridge or his college against another after four 
years (in the case of the Boat Race, five y'ears) have elapsed 
since the date of his matriculation. 
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the Head of the College presides. These suppers have been 
the tradition for many years in connexion with success on 
the river. The Headship of the River in either Eights or 
Torpids, and the making of a number of bumps calculated 
on a scale carefully graduated in proportion to the importance 
of the race (e.g. Torpids are less important than Eights, and 
the second division than the first), have long been recognized 
as a ground for corporate rejoicing. Hence they have ob- 
tained the name of ‘bump suppers’. But the winning of the 
Rugby Football Cup, the Association Football Cup, the 
Athletic Cup, and the Hockey Cup are usually marked by 
similar manifestations of licensed hilarity, and in modem 
Oxford the ‘Cup supper’ is as much a recognized event as 
the ‘bump supper’. 

Each college has its own ground and its own barge. The 
barges are at the present day stationary in their traditional 
places on the north bank of the Thames. They were 
originally craft discarded by the City Companies, but none 
of the original barges is now left. Until comparatively 
recent times the barges used to go to Henley for the Regatta 
if the college boat went there. The barges arc fitted up in 
a comfortable manner for use while the rowing men are 
waiting to go out in the college boats, and for the practice 
of rowing exercises. The roofs are used for the purpose of 
watching the races on the river. 

The college ground usually finds space for cricket pitches, 
one or two football and hockey fields, and a large number of 
lawn tennis courts. 

Any account of sports in Oxford will naturally begin with 
an account of the ‘full-blue’ sports. Of these, three excite 
far more general interest at Oxford than the others — Rowing, 
Cricket, and Rugby football. 

ROWING 

The Boat Race, rowed annually against Cambridge, about 
the end of March between Putney and Mortlahe over a 
course of four and a quarter miles, is one of the great 
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English national festivals. It is watched by some half-million 
enthusiasts. To have rowed in this race is a highly prized 
distinction; the pleasures of its memory remain throughout 
life. 

The most important college races are the Torpids and 
the Eights. The Torpids, rowed in the fifth week of the 
Hilary Term, are ‘bumping races’ between the colleges in 
eight-oared, clinker-built boats with sliding seats, and no one 
may row in them who rowed in his college first eight the 
previous summer (though this rule was not acted upon in 
1935) or who rowed in the University Trial Eights. Each 
college starts in the position in which it finished the previous 
year, and attempts to bump the boat in front of it and to 
elude the pursuit of the boat behind over a course about 
one and a quarter miles in length. Each college can put 
on as many boats as it desires, and, for example, Brasenose II 
will start where Brasenose II left off the previous year. 

The ‘Summer Eights’ are rowed in the fourth week of the 
Trinity Term. They also are bumping races, but in this case 
every member of the college in residence is eligible to row, 
provided he has not been in residence more than five years 
since Matriculation. To row in the Summer Eights is the 
summit of every rowing man’s ambition as a member of 
the college, and to be Head of the River, that is, to finish 
the Eights in the first place and to hold the cup to which that 
position entitles, is probably the proudest achievement in 
the world of sport for an Oxford college. Those who do not 
shine or who are not filled with the competitive spirit can 
take out a boat on the Upper River near Port Meadow, and 
many a pleasant trip has been made on the upper reaches of 
the Thames, whilst the River Chenvell is filled in the Sum- 
mer Term with punts. 


CRICKET 

The University cricket ground in the Parks is by many 
thought the finest of England’s many fine cricket grounds. 
In late May and early June the carefully planted trees show 
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a variety of shades of green that cannot be surpassed any- 
where. A cricket ‘blue’ is undoubtedly the most difficult 
of all to win, for cricket is played at every English school and 
also at most schools in Scotland and Wales, and in South 
Africa, Australia, Canada, and the West Indies. No one can 
hope to represent the University at the game unless he has 
played before he comes to Oxford, though some develop late, 
and have played for Oxford and even England although they 
did not get into their school elevens. 

When term is over the team, which has by now nearly 
become fixed, goes on tour, and plays four matches away from 
Oxford, for example, at the Oval, at Eastbourne, and at 
Lord’s. Immediately after the tour, in the first or second 
week of July, the great match is played at Lord’s against 
Cambridge. To it some 30,000 spectators annually make 
their way. Though less of a social and more of a cricketing 
function than it used to be, the ‘Varsity’ match at Lord’s 
is still one of the prettiest and gayest of the events in London’s 
social season. The University Cricket Club is not by the 
terms of its tenancy allowed to take a ‘gate’ in the Parks, and 
when the Australians (and sometimes other visitors) play 
in Oxford, in order that a ‘gate’ may be taken, the match 
is played on one of the college grounds. The Christ Church 
ground is the one usually borrowed, for the O.U.C.C. have 
their own wicket there, made from the turf taken from the 
old University ground at Cowley. University matches have 
also been played on New College and Magdalen grounds. 
The colleges play each other, and the stronger colleges also 
play matches against the public schools and the leading 
clubs, such as the Authentics, the Free Foresters, the Cryptics, 
and I Zingari. 


FOOTBALL 

The University Rugby Football Club (O.U.R.F.C.) own 
an excellent ground about one mile from the centre of the 
City on the Iffley Road. The University XV is usually one 
of the strongest in the country', and many of its members are 
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chosen to play for England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, 
whilst still in residence. Large crowds of four or five thousand 
watch the matches, and as many as twelve thousand have 
witnessed a match against the All Blacks from New Zealand. 

For the most part the Hilary Term is given over to the 
colleges which compete for an inter-collegiate cup, a com- 
petition instituted in 1912. The Rugby cup-ties excite more 
interest and enthusiasm than any other college sporting 
event of the year. The early rounds are played on the 
grounds of one or other of the competing colleges, but the 
semi-final and final rounds are played on the University 
ground at Iffley Road, and attract some two or three thousand 
spectators. No game enjoys a greater prestige at Oxford than 
Rugby football. The non-existence of professionals in this 
branch of sport results in the standard of the University XV 
being as high as any in the country, fed as it is by recruits 
from the great public schools, from South Africa and 
Australia, and from the Scottish Universities. Such is the 
enthusiasm for the game that all the colleges have second 
XV’s, and even a third XV is not without precedent. 

Association football is one of the oldest ‘full-blue’ sports. 
The O.U.A.F.C. (Oxford University Association Football 
Club) shares a ground on the Iffley Road with the O.U.A.C. 
(Oxford University Athletic Club). It there meets the 
strongest amateur sides, such as the Corinthians, and a 
certain number of professional elevens. The match with 
Cambridge is now usually held on the first Thursday after 
the Michaelmas Term. This used to be played at Queen’s 
Club, then at the Crystal Palace. Now it is played on the 
ground of the Chelsea Football Club at Stamford Bridge. 
As in the case of Rugby football the Hilary Term is mainly 
devoted to college football. The College cup has a long 
history, having been played for ever)' year (except the war 
years) since 1883. The final and semi-finals are played on 
the University ground. It would be idle to conceal the fact 
that Association football does not hold the place that it 
used to hold in the public estimation at the University. The 
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The Natural History of the Oxford District 

of any botanist. The main stream, 1S6 feet above sea-level 
at Oxford, passes Godstow, Port Meadow, Fiddlers’ Island 
and Osney Lock, through the City and Folly Bridge to Iffley 
and Sandford. In the adjacent meadows the Checkered Lily 
or Snakeshead ( Fritillaria meleagris) is well established and 
may claim indigenity, though it was unnoticed by Gerard and 
Dillenius. The Sweet Flag ( Acorns calamus ) lines the banks 
in many places and flowers but never fruits, spreading entirely 
vegetatively. Water Dropwort ( Oenanthe Jhiviaiilis) with its 
white umbels is often found. The Canadian Water Weed 
( Elodca ) made its appearance in 1854, since when it has 
spread too rapidly. There are various species of pond weeds, 
notably Potamogeton mucronatus, hiceus,perfoliatus, and pecti- 
uatus . Mares Tail ( Hippuris vulgaris) is frequent at Binsey 
and grows to some eight feet in length in the lake at Blenheim. 
Water Milfoil ( Myriophyllum verticillatum and spicatum) are 
common. The Arrowheads ( Sagittaria ) raise their pointed 
leaves and flower freely. Bulrush, Flowering Rush, and other 
commoner rushes line the banks in parts, and the massive 
leaves of the great Water Dock ( Ritmcx hydrolapathum) give 
solidarity. Various species of Duckweed ( Lcmna ) cover the 
water of ditches and sluggish streams later on in the year. 
The Water Plantain ( Alisma ), one of the most beautiful of our 
water plants, is also found. On the sides are grasses such as 
Glyccria aqualicir, Great Hairy Willow Ilerb ( Ephilohium 
hirsutum). Purple Loostrife ( Lythnim salicaria), Skullcap 
{Scutellaria galcriculala), Water Forget-me-not {Mysotis 
palustris). Water Avcns {Gcitm rivalc), and Yellow’ Loostrife 
(Lysiwachia vulgaris) grow freely in contrasting colours. The 
White and Yellow Water Lilies are found in all parts where 
the current flows sluggishly : Water Violet {Ilottouia) abounds. 
Early Purple Orchis {Orchis mascula) is often found in marshy 
meadows; Marsh Orchis {Orchis incarnata), Pyramidal Orchis 
{Orchis pyramidalis), and Bee Orchis {Ophrys apifera) are 
fairly common. 

There are varied and lovely woods all round, Bagiev Wood 
being the most extensive. This is now the head-quarters of 
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(Anthiscus sylvestus), Red Campion ( Lychnis dioica), Herb 
Robert ( Geranium robertianium ), Hedge Woundwort ( Stachys 
sylvatica ), Stitch wort ( Stellaria holostea), and Ground Ivy 
{Nepeta hedeiacea). 

The mural vegetation, a characteristic of Oxford and Dis- 
trict, must not be left out. Cardinal Newman noticed on the 
walls of Trinity College the Snapdragon ( Antaihinum majtts) 
as an ‘emblem of his own perpetual residence unto death in 
my University’. The showy Golden Oxford Ragwort flour- 
ishes bravely everywhere, the ferns Wall Rue (Asplenimn ruta 
min arid), and Common Spleenwort (Ti ichomanes) are still to 
befound. The Ivy-leaved Toad Flax (Linaria cymbalaria) veils 
with a mauve and green mist the greyness of the college walls, 
among them Wadham and St. Hilda’s. It is interesting to 
note that this is the plant that Linnaeus used when he visited 
Oxford to demonstrate his wonderful system to Dfllenius. 

Finally, the landmarks of the Old World Yew at Iffley and 
the stag-headed Oak which Matthew Arnold mistook for an 
elm ‘that single elm-tree bright against the West’ seem to 
belong to time immemorial. 

(The author is indebted to the work of Dr. Church and the late 
Dr. Clandge Druce ) 

THE WILD MAMMALS 
By D. H. S. DAVIS, B.A. 

The majority of the commoner British mammals occur within 
a few miles of Oxford. The country round offers a wide 
variety of habitats and includes woodland (both deciduous 
and coniferous), grass-covered hill-tops with and without 
scrub, low-lying pasture and arable land devoted mainly to 
agriculture, and considerable stretches of river and streams. 

The largest animals are amongst the carnivores ; these are 
the fox ( Vtilpes vidpes), the badger ( Meles meles), and the 
otter ( Luira lutra). There are a number of badger earths, a 
notable one being at Stadhampton, near Cowley. Foxes are 
not uncommon everywhere, especially in the spinneys and 
voods which surround the outskirts of the city, such as 
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other authorities for the institutional treatment of the 
Mentally Defective. 

Arrangements are made with the Radcliffe Infirmary' for 
an Out-patient Clinic for neurological diseases. There is an 
Occupation Centre for the low-grade defectives. Two Mental 
Health Officers (women) undertake the home visiting and 
ascertainment of cases. 

1 1 . The prevention of Blindness and the care of the Blind. 
Treatment of eye defects and diseases is undertaken at the 

Oxford Eye Hospital. The Welfare of the Blind includes the 
following: Provision of a workshop and a shop for selling 
the workers’ goods. Supervision of homew orkers. Home 
teaching for Braille reading and pastime occupations. Finan- 
cial assistance to unemployable blind persons, and generally to 
promote or arrange for the general social welfare of the blind. 

12. Public Assistance. 

Public Assistance for the poor is given in the form of 
relief. The provision and management of institutions for the 
chronic sick, aged, and infirm persons. Homes and Schools 
for destitute infants and children. Domiciliary medical atten- 
tion and treatment w here necessary'. 

Note. Hospitals. The Oxford Hospitals are Voluntary 
Hospitals and are not controlled by the City Council. They 
include the following: 

1. Radcliffe Infirmary — 393 beds. 

2. Wmgfield Morris Orthopaedic Hospital — 165 beds. 

3. Oxford Ey r e Hospital — 37 beds. 
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MORRIS MOTORS 

M ORRIS MOTORS, Ltd., like so many other outstand- 
ing engineering enterprises in existence to-day, owes 
its origin and development to the energy, foresight, and hard 
work of one man — in this case Lord Nuffield (previously 
Mr. W. R. Morris). 

He commenced his manufacturing enterprise when still 
young by producing bicycles in a small workshop in Oxford. 
These cycles soon had an enviable local reputation, since he 
had considerable track-riding experience and so could study 
their faults. 

During the uphill fight for success which followed he 
learned a great deal about markets and suiting the public 
taste. He also learnt that a lasting business could only result 
from supplying high quality goods at equitable prices. 

By 1910 the motor-car had become sufficiently reliable to 
promote travel. Mr. Morris had also developed by this 
time a substantial garage business. Motoring was still 
limited to the wealthy, however, so he set about to produce an 
absolutely reliable, cheap, and comfortable motor-car, the first 
of which was made in an obsolete Military College at Cowley 
in 1912. This first model was well received by a very dis- 
criminating public, and sales rapidly increased until the 
incidence of the Great War. The works then became a muni- 
tions factory. 

Afterwards, with improved design, sales jumped in ten 
yearn from a mere handful to 65,000 a year. During this 
period he had a previously well-established and well-known 
cheap American car as rival. Naturally, the results of this 
huge expansion have been extensions to the works and im- 
provements of methods. The Cowley Works, indeed, have 
recently been almost entirely reconstructed. Now the works 
are divided into separate factories— a foundry at Coventry, an 
engine factory also at Coventry, near which are the body 
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PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 
COWLEY , OXFORD 

By J. C. ARROWSMITH, M.MET. 

The last quarter of a century has seen great advances in the 
art of fabricating sheet steel by cold pressing in dies, and at 
the same time there has been a rapid increase in the number 
of applications of pressed steel products. On account of the 
combination of strength and lightness afforded by pressings, 
their use was rapidly developed in the automobile industry. 
The flat and simply curved steel panels formerly used for 
the outer covering of motor-car bodies were replaced by 
pressings, and this enabled a reduction to be made in the 
number of unsightly joints. The faults inherent in the 
wooden framework of the body over which the panels were 
applied led engineers to develop an all-steel construction in 
which the panelling of the body served the dual purpose of 
structural member and outer covering. 

By this time a highly specialized technique had been de- 
veloped in the construction of dies, their operation on large- 
pow er presses, and the assembly of pressings by welding. In 
the autumn of 1926 the Pressed Steel Co., Ltd., commenced 
operations at Cowley, CKon., with a view to supplying the 
automobile trade in this country w ith all-steel bodies. From 
the viewpoint of accessibility to the large automobile-pro- 
ducing centres Oxford offered an ideal situation on account 
of its central position. It was correctly visualized that there 
would be a rapidly increasing demand for this type of body 
as soon as its many advantages had been demonstrated, so a 
factor}' w’as constructed w’htch occupied approximately 11 
acres on a 35-acre site. Within twelve months a substantial 
production of completely finished all-steel bodies per week 
was obtained. Since then, the constantly increasing demand 
for this type of body has necessitated the construction of 
additional workshops until at the present date the factory 
buildings cover an area of approximately 1 5 acres, and pro- 
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the Prestcold, comparable in performance, appearance, and 
price with any other on the market. 

The Refrigeration section has made rapid strides and is 
now producing a range of models for domestic requirements, 
from the smallest size with a food storage space of 2-4 cubic 
feet to one with a capacity of 1 1 -2 cubic feet. Ahighly efficient 
refrigerating unit has been developed, embodying a sulphur 
dioxide compressor of the direct connected reciprocating 
type. Every effort has been made to ensure maximum 
reliability, long life, and silent running, both in design and 
by extreme accuracy and care in production. One section of 
the department is devoted to the machining and assembly 
of the parts of the unit, whilst the neighbouring section deals 
with the cabinet assembly and painting. The cabinets are of 
all-steel construction, embodying panels and structural mem- 
bers produced in the main press shop. All the steel work is 
given a special rust-proofing treatment before applying the 
paint in order to protect the refrigerator from attack by the 
most humid atmosphere in which it is liable to be placed. 

Since the efficiency of a refrigerator is directly dependent 
upon the means adopted to insulate the interior food chamber 
from the exterior of the cabinet, the most careful attention 
has been given to this subject. The most commonly adopted 
insulator is cork, having a conductivity of 0-30 B.T.U.s per 
square foot per hour for 1 inch thickness and i° F. difference 
in temperature, but a special insulating medium known as 
‘Kolpak’ has been developed for use in the Prestcold refrigera- 
tors which has the remarkably low conductivity value of 
0-24 B.T.U.s. 

The laboratory facilities of the Pressed Steel Co., Ltd., have 
been utilized to the fullest extent in the technical development 
of the refrigerators. Amongst the many investigations which 
have thus been made possible is an analysis of the noise 
element. Special noise-measuring and detecting equipment 
have enabled, the engineers to eliminate at the source all 
offensive sounds set up in the mechanical unit. 

From the range of domestic models production has now 
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should be noted that the Press has the privilege of printing 
Bibles, and mention made of that truly monumental work in 
ten volumes, containing 414,825 words with 1,827,306 
illustrative quotations, the Oxford English Dictionmy. 

Apart from the University Press, two printing firms in 
Oxford have the distinction of having been established for 
more than a century — those of Vincent and the Alden Press 
— and it is interesting to observe that both are controlled 
to-day by direct descendants of their founders. 

From printing to boat-building may seem a far cry, but 
Oxford has a notable (if miniature, compared with maritime 
standards) boat-building industry. The well-known firm of 
Salter Brothers, of ‘Oxford and Kingston steamers’ fame, has 
yards in which for seventy-five years have been built all 
kinds of river-going craft, from the highly specialized racing 
skiff to quite large steam- and motor-driven boats. Indeed, 
paddle-wheel steamers in use for Mission work on the Congo 
river of Africa were built in these yards. The quality of 
Oxford-built boats has built up a regular export trade, so that 
one may, in the most unexpected places of the world, embark 
upon craft made by Salter. The firm builds its own Thames 
steamers and maintains in commission a fleet so large that 
it has on occasion carried parties of seven thousand persons! 

It was in the kitchens of the Angel Hotel, in High Street, 
Oxford, in the year 1874, that Mrs. Frank Cooper first made 
‘Oxford Marmalade’. From a few friendly gifts this famous 
preserve soon became a regular feature upon College tables, 
and the delicacy seems to have entered curiously into the 
life of University men, so much so that it is even hinted— 
admittedly upon somewhat doubtful authority — that a certain 
quantity must be consumed before one can secure a degree! 
At any rate, as its devotees scattered year by year the 
marmalade became world-famous and is now dispatched to 
almost every quarter of the globe. The manufacture is 
carried on by Messrs. Frank Cooper Ltd., in a model factoiy 
in Park End Street, Oxford, care being taken to retain the 
original ‘home-made’ style. 
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And [whilst engaged upon the consideration of food we 
should pot forget the Oxford Sausages, produced in Oxford, 
and well known throughout the country. 

The wholesale manufacture of furniture is one of the lesser 
known; but nevertheless important, local industries. The 
name of Baker has figured in this connexion for more than 
a century, and the firm of Wm. Baker & Co. has furnished 
the palaces of Indian Princes and many hospitals and institu- 
tions throughout the land. 

The specialized furnishing products of the Minty factory 
in Oxfcjrd have achieved national distribution, and Oxford 
has also the firm of Greenings, employing more than 250 
craftsmen, and exhibiting a flair for design which has secured 
for their furniture the entree into the most exclusive circles. 
Greenings’ output is distributed solely through the retail 
trade. 

Local engineering is dealt with elsewhere in this book, but 
the firm of John Allen & Sons at Cowley merits reference, if 
only for the enterprising variety of its undertakings which 
include road-making (with the construction of the necessary 
plant) and the designing and manufacture of agricultural and 
much other machinery. Rumour has it that this firm once suc- 
cessfully carried out an order for a complete roundabout of the 
kind which provides equestrian exercise at fairs and fetes! 

It remains to be said that gloves, fur and sheepskin goods 
are manufactured in Oxford, that paper is made at Sandford, 
cement at Shipton-on-Cherwell and Kirtlington, and to 
record the happy fact that unemployment figures in Oxford 
are amongst the three or four lowest in the kingdom. 
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SOME BOOKS ON OXFORD 

GUIDE-BOOKS AND VIEWS OF OXFORD 

Oxford and Its Colleges. By Joseph Wells. 1926. (Methuen.) 
45. net. 

Alden's Guide to Oxford. 1935. is. net and 2s. 6 d. net. 

Mowbray’s Guide to Oxford. 1930. 3 d. net. 

A Handy Guide to Oxford. By C. R. L. Fletcher. 1926. 
(Oxford University Press.) ir. net. 

The New Loggan Guide to the Oxford Colleges. Drawings by 
E. H. New; Letterpress by E. G. Withycombe. 1 93 2 - 
(Blackwell, Oxford.) 3s. 6 d. net. 

Guide to Oxford and District. 1926. (Ward, Lock.) 2s. net. 

A Day in Oxford. (Alden, Oxford.) 4 d. net. 

Pic tin esque Oxford. 1926. (Alden, Oxford.) is. net. 

Round about the ‘Mitre' at Oxford. 1929. (Mitre Hotel, 
Oxford.) 2 s. 6 d. net and 3s. 6 d. net. 

Just Oxford — Camera Pictures. 1929. (Homeland Associa- 
tion.) is. net. 

Oxford. By J. E. Morris. 1911. (Beautiful Britain: Black.) 
is. net. 

Oxford: a Sketch-book. By F. Richards. 1928. (Black.) zs.bd. 
net. 

Oxford Cathedral. By S. A. Warner. 1924. (S.P.C.K ) 
7 s. 6 d. net. 

The Charm of Oxford. By Joseph Wells. New edition, 1934- 
1 or. 6 d. net. Drawings by W. G. Blackhall also pub- 
lished separately in a portfolio, 42J. net. (Simpkin 
Marshall.) 

Oxford Colleges and University Buildings. 1932. (Country 
Life.) 31. 6 d. net and 2r. 6 d. net. 

Oxford Water-Colours. By John Fulleylove, R.I. (Black.) 
is. net. 

joo Views of Oxford. (Penrose and Palmer.) ir. net. 

About and Around Oxford. (E. J. Burrows.) 6 d. net. 

Walks around Oxford, is. net. 
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